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Hotes. 
BRAMINISM AN IMPOSTURE. 


You have inserted an early question of mine in 
a recent Note (2™ §S. iv. 221.) respecting the com- 
plicity of Bramins in the Indian mutiny. An 
explanation received from a high quarter, to which 
England, no less than myself, must be grateful 
for it, leaves the matter beyond a doubt. 
evidence before me allows no hesitation at all; 
and I must distinctly and solemnly affirm in the 
face of the world that the Bramins are the prin- 
cipals and instigators of the plot, and that the 
cruelties committed are by their distinct order. 
So flagrant are the proofs of the fact, however con- 
trary to the general opinion, that if the English 
executive use but common foresight and energy, 
the reign of the Bramins in India has ceased, and 
for ever. 


It is an apparently slight, but in truth a re- | 


markable coincidence in the case, that our letters 
from India speak of the hostile party as Pandies. 
The term is indeed deduced by one correspondent 
from Mongol Pandy, who was the first mutineer 
hanged. But whatever be the merit conferred by 


this compendious process of canonisation, — and | 


the blowing from guns seems its legitimate coun- 
terpart,—it is clear that the term Pandy bears a 
direct reference to the Pandhya, that mysterious 
race of ancient India, imperfectly known to scho- 
lars, whose designation survives in a variety of 
corruptions if so, we may style them; as the 
Pundit, or sage, and his assumed emblem, the 


Pundook, or dove, sufficiently show the symbol of | 


the Bramins. 

It is indeed well worthy notice how fully the 
case before us brings out a characteristic not to 
be found in any other great political commotion 
known to history ; namely, the close conjunction 
between the actual category and the historical 
traditions, for such there are, of ancient India. 
The rule of the Bramins is in truth founded solely 
on tradition ; and the religious doctrines on the 


one hand, and the religious rites on the other, | 


have certainly no other basis. ‘To thoroughly 
understand the Indian outbreak, therefore, we 
should be to some material extent acquainted 
with the earliest lore of Hindostan. But where is 
this to be found? Certainly not with the Bra- 
mins, who, so far as appearances go, — and are 
they merely such ?—do not possess it. Yet how 
else could they have continued the system from 
age to age? Not assuredly from their pretended 
autocthonics, but for some 600 or 700 years, to 
say the least. It is clear to the most superficial 
Asiatic scholar, that the Bramins in Alexander's 
time (330 s.c.) were not those of the present day. 


The Lat pillars of Girnar, &c., which they claimed 


The | 


as their own early Sanscrit records, and of an age 
so remote that its very characters had perished 
amongst its conservators—risum teneatis, amici— 
turn out to be, not Sanscrit at all, either in cha-, 
racters ér language, but the treaties of (Sandra- 
cottus) Chandragupta with Antigonus, and the 
laws and lucubrations of Piyadesi, loved of the 
gods, about the same period. Such affection, 
we may safely presume, has been rarer of late, 
and under Bramin dispensation. 

If then upon this ignorance and the oppression 
of the original natives of India the system of those 
atrocious interlopers has grounded a faith so de- 
testable that its rites are crimes; a history so false 
that it never approaches tangibility; a language so 
elaborate as to be obviously derived, and a written 
character of asserted originality every form of 
which is stolen, — all these, superadded to a code 
of morals that excludes every principle of nature, 
and a pretension to antiquity based on the utter 
absence of every evidence in its favour, and the 
bias and tendency of every known fact in abnega- 
tion; —all these, I repeat, indicate to the least 
observant eye the striking truth and inevitable 
conclusion, that Braminism, like all else of mortal 
institution, bears in its.bosom the seed of its own 
dissolution. Its domination over man is the direst 
tyranny, its rule over the mind is the lawless reign 
of fiends, its claim on its followers and victims is 
the outrageous violation of domesticity, decency, 
duty, and shame; while the infinity of its ceremo- 
nials in every, the least, commonest, and most 
indispensable actions of life, attests the craft, 
caution, and cowardice that dreads to leave to its 
subjects one single moment for thought, one op- 
portunity, however rare or slender, for exertion 
of the intellect. The man who must perform 


from forty to sixty of these ceremonials before he 


can taste food in the morning is in a mental vice: 
and though he passes them off wholesale, much as 
the Buddhist wheel in every revolution dispatches 
a dozen or two of prayers into heaven; and 
though he finds time to chat freely and discuss 
the concerns of life, yet must he never think ; for 
the thought that comes necessarily first, is, that 
he has yet the same rites and ceremonials in the 
same ratio of numbers to perform, every instant 
throughout the day, and every day. 

The key of a system so gross can never be far 
to find; and nothing, certainly nothing, has pre- 
vented its discovery but the persuasion they have 
spread, and we have blindly received, that this sys- 
tem is really inscrutably ancient. The sagacity of 
European scepticism has on every occasion doubted 
and denied everything that was possible, probable, 
or true—the evidence of fact, the words of Deity. 
The only point on which all have concurred to 
agree is in receiving the monstrosities, impossi- 
bilities and falsehoods of the Bramins, notoriously 
the greatest liars in existence. We have ac- 
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quiesced in the grossest falsehoods of belief; per- 
mitted, and even sanctioned, the most diabolical 
forms of worship ; winked at the foulest atrocities 
of detestable abomination committed in widest 
publicity; and been satisfied to let the frantic 
celebrations of unnatural horrors and wanton and 
elaborate murder pass in their stated seasons 
before our eyes; while, enshrined and sanctified 
blasphemies of Deity, they imbue religion with the 
blood and odium of every conceivable crime! 

But where lay the remedy? Where you have 
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the crime, be also the instrument of the punish- 
ment, and scorn and slaughter shall alike exult in 
the expiation, when superstition infuses its own 
scorpion venom into the sting of suicidal doom. 
Fortunately for human nature in every sense the 
keenest agony can be inflicted without the physical 
tortures from which eye and spirit shrink, and the 
ludicrous may relieve the terrible in a just and 
righteous retribution. Beleaguer their cities with 


| cordons of boars; let them march from their sally- 


never looked for it : simply in nature and common | 


sense. Had you scrutinised the Bramin system 
in imperative doubt, you must have perceived it 
was false in all the points indicated; and first, and 
most tangibly, in language, letters, and history. 

It is remarkable that the mere matter of tradi- 
tional lore, the obvious question of historical ac- 
curacy, a point solely of learning in fact, is the 
basis of this political anomaly, the power, in- 
fluence, and polity of the Bramins. Every 
oriental reader must surely have felt the analogy 
when he read the junction of Deevs and Warriors 
in the conquering army of Tahmuraz the Persian, 
or recalled the relations of priesthood and military 
in the domination of Egypt; and might have 
acted on, or inquired into, the conclusion, that 
the Bramin and Cshatrya of Hindostan, with their 
mysterious nonentities of commencement and 
history, owed their origin to similar or identical 
sources, and had really, like the rest of mankind, 
a tangible beginning. The hour of this egregious 
discovery had given the death-blow to Braminism ; 
for the Bramin is but an historical tradition. 

But where are the Cshatrya or soldier-race,— 
in their murderous sacrifices the Carthaginians, 
Azteks, or Saxons of the East? Where are these 
blood-dyed miscreants that hold in honour every 
cry of cowardice and cruelty for relentless 
outrage? Slaves, base and ignorant slaves to the 
Bramin, they belie their own objects and betray 
their own origin in order to bow down to and 
worship him. From the Scythian in Egypt to 
the Heaou in China, they have — every 
—_ only to relinquish it: but fixed in India, 
and in India alone, before the art and footstool of 





priestcraft, they execrate their proper ancestry, 
and shrink in horror from their own race. Be it | 
so: the Avenger of blood is behind, and to execute 
an even direr sentence than that of blood on the 
accursed crew. Where vengeance is justice, | 
mercy is a crime. 

It is not the mere savagery of revenge that is | 
sought, but that award of vengeance, the fearful 
retribution of doom, when man assumes the most 
awful attribute of his Maker. Yet in its sternest 
decree and severest execution revenge itself may 
be bitterest glutted, as to this world and the next, 
without infringing on the claims of humanity or 
civilisation. Let the swine, that is the source of 





ports over pigs-feet and cow-heels; charge their 
cavalry with herds of the wild-hog; let gun and 
howitzer throw comminuted pork to clear out 
their batteries and paralyse their battalions; spare 
woman, for her influence is universal, even on the 
untaught gallantry of the conquering soldier ; but 
let infants be carefully cradled in cow-hides and 
tenderly nourished on the fattening pap of the 
sow ; anoint the limbs of saintly fakir and yoguee 
with the unctuous fat of swine ; scourge Malte 
Bramin and Cshatrya and ferociously aspiring 
Mahommedan with thongs of brawn; feed their 
hunger with chines; let the Mussulman observe 
Christmas for once on devilled legs of his favourite 
Turkey, — we cannot spare himi the whole of the 
hind quarter; and should the resolute Hindoo 
prefer starving to death in the unprofaned odour 
of sanctity, combine this with the flavour of broil- 
ing bacon. 

For Nena Sahib, proclaim that his ashes, if 
burnt, shall be gathered into a stye; that his 
hardened carcase, found living or dead, shall be 
carefully larded to soften it; and that droves of 
the famishing hog shall bear the consecrated relics 
in their bosoms, as they rove; henceforth and for 
ever, over the site of his levelled Bhitoor: you 
will thus have the fiercest and most effective re- 
venge. Heaven itself could brand him with no 
direr punishment of earth or hell.* R. G. Por. 


SHAKSPEARIANA, 


The Folio Shakspeare Right.—I am now about 
to do battle in favour of the folio Shakspeare 
against the critics; and as I include all, from, I 
believe, Rowe and Theobald, no one can justly 
take offence at the charge, however sweeping. 

In Midsummer Night's Dream, Act I. Se. 1., 
folio, Titania says : 

“But I know 
When thou wast stolen away from fairy-land, 
And in the shape of Corin sat all day, 
Playing on pipes of corn, and versing love 
To amorous Phillida.” 

Here in every modern edition we have hast 
stolen away ; the Boswell-Malone, and that of Mr. 





* Since the foregoing was in type, I have been favoured 
by Col. Sykes’ mention of the first emblem circulated, as 
requested in my last letter and note. It entirely confirms 
this my charge against the Bramins. 
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Collier, simply telling us that “the folio has 
wast.” Now what I maintain is, that the folio is 


right, and that the critics give a wrong sense to | 
the words of Titania, whose meaning is that | 


Oberon did so once, while they would make her 
say that such was his habit. They really seem to 
think that wast stolen away could only be taken in 


& passive sense, whereas it is a principle of not | 
| of the latter, 


only the English, but the German, French, and 
Italian languages, that the substantive verb is to 


be used with most verbs of motion, as come, go, 


5 


depart, return, &c., and to steal away is simply “ to | 


depart secretly.” Would any of them scruple to 
say, “ You were gone when I came”? And if 
they were in the habit of frequenting the hunting- 
field they would learn that the verb ¢o Le is still 
used in conjunction with stolen away. Itrust now 
that some future editor will take wast into favour, 
“print it and shame the rogues;” for I do not 
despair of even “From seventy years till now 
almost fourscore” in As You Like It resuming 

yssession of the text, as “the sweet sound that | 
ren upon a bank of violets” has recently 
done in Twelfth Night. 

In Love's Labour's Lost, Act I. Se. 1 
reads, — 
“So you to study now it is too late, — 

That were to climb o’er the house to unlock the gate ;” 


, the folio 


while the editors prefer to read with the 4to, — 


“So you, to study now it is too late, 
Climb o’er the house to unlock the little gate: ’ 


—as “the folio,” Mr. Collier says, “ spoils the sense | 


and injures the line.” By this last he means of 
course the metre, which it most certainly does not 
injure, while it most assuredly gives a far better 
sense. I must add that, with the exception of the 
dash, the above is the punctuation of the folio ; 
the latter is that of the modern editions, and I 
presume of the quarto also. 

To prove the correctness of the folio we are to 


observe that Biron had just been giving instances | 


of unreasonable and preposterous desires, as want- 
ing snow in May and roses at Christmas, while he 
rofesses to like every thing in its due season. 
Fouth is the season for study and learning, and it 
was just as preposterous in them who were past 
that season, being full-grown men, to take to 
study, as it would be for a man who wanted to 
unlock his gate, to climb over the house to get 
at it. Surely nothing can be simpler than this, 
and what is the meaning of “ little gate,” when no 
other has been spoken of ? 
“When he himself might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin. Who would these fardels bear,” &c. 
Hamlet, Act III. Se. 1 
The editors here reject these as “ clearly wrong 
on every account.” I think otherwise. Hamlet 
had just spoken of bearing sundry afflictions or 


burdens, i.e. fardels, and he as it were naturally 


harps again on the same string, instead of using 
Sardels for we know not what miseries. 

In “N. & Q.” (2™ S. iii. 225.) I gave the ori- 
gin of Romeo and Juliet as an original discovery. 
Tt was such, but I had been anticipated in the 
| Boswell-Malone edition, which I unluckily ne- 
glected to consult, contenting myself with those of 
Knight and Collier, and the “Shakspeare's Library 
in which there is not even a hint of 
it; I find there is a mere hint, and no more, in 
Mr. Singer's. It is a remarkable proof of how 
little the philosophy of fiction is attended to in 
this country ; for to anyone versed in that philo- 
sophy it must be clear as the light that it was 
next to impossible that the story of Romeo and 
Juliet — if not a reality, of which there is not the 
slightest proof — was not founded on that of Py- 
ramus and Thisbe. Tuos. Kercutreyr. 





Shakspeare's asserted “ Indifference” to Fame.— 
In the last-published number of the Westminster 
Review, in an article on the “Sonnets” of Shak- 
| Speare, the reviewer incidentally says : 

“Shakspeare seems never in any way to have cared 
| for his writings. His grand indifference to fame is one 
| of the striking traits in his character,” &c., &c 


What, is this so ? Do the dedications to the Venus 
| and Adonis and The Rape of Lucrece show any 

apathy to honours? In the very Sonnets them- 
| selves, do such lines as these — 

“ But thy eternal summer shall not fade, 

Nor lose possession of that fair thou owest ; 

Nor shall death brag thou wander’st in his shade, 
When in eternal lines to time thou growest : 

So long as men can breathe, or eyes can see, 

So long lives this, and this gives life to thee.” — 18th. 

Or this — 

“ My love shall in my verse ever live young.” — 19th. 

Or the whole grand fourteener (the 55th), be- 
ginning — 

“ Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 
Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme.” 

Do these shadow forth any “ grand indifference” 
(save the mark !) to posthumous repute? Why, 
the 

“ [xegi monumentum era perennius, 
Regalique situ pyramidum altius,” ete. 
Or the 
“ Jamque opus exegi, quod nec Jovis ira, nec ignes, 
Nec poterit ferrum, nec edax abolere vetustas,” etc. 

may as well be said to indicate a similar “ grand 
indifference” in Horace and Ovid. The poet of 
that 55th Sonnet could not possibly be regardless of 
Same. A Desuttory Reaper. 


“ Haggard.” — 


“ If I do prove her haggard, 
Though that her jesses were my dear heart strings, 
I'd w histle her off, and let her down the wind, 
To prey at fortune.” Othello, Act II. Sec. 3. 
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“ Alone he rode without his paragone ; 
For, having filcht her bells, her up he cast 
To the wide world, and let her fly alone, — 
He nould be clog’d; so had he seryéd many one.” 
Faerie Queene, Book 11. Canto x. stanza 35. 


“ Haggard,” says Halliwell, is metaphorically 
“a loose woman.” Query, What suggested the 
parallel between the loss of a hawk’s bells and a 
woman's honour ? X. X. X. 





THE GUILLOTINE. 


In a former Number of “N. & Q.” (1" S. xii. 
319.) it was mentioned that Dr. Guillotin was not 
the inventor of the famous instrument to which 
his name is now irrevocably attached. It appears 
indeed, though in a ruder form, to have been in 
use centuries ago. The primitive guillotine by 
which the Duke of Argyll was executed is still at 
Edinburgh. I remember to have seen an example 
in some old book, which I cannot now quote; but 
I have before me at this moment the Catalogus 
Sanctorum of Peter de Natalibus, printed at 
Lyons in 1542, in which there is a woodcut of a 
machine very similar to the guillotine. It occurs 
at the history of St. Theodore, Martyr, comme- 
morated on the 9th of November. The holy 
martyr appears below with his face downwards, 
and his neck on a sharp-edged board between two 
upright posts. Into the upper part of these is in- 
serted a wooden frame, with the blade of an axe. 
The executioner is applying some instrument, by 
which he is evidently causing the sharp blade to 
descend with its frame through two grooves in the 
posts, so as to decapitate the martyr, 

It is well known to those acquainted with the 
Catalogus Sanctorum, that no reliance can be 
placed on the greater part of the woodcuts, which 
often do service for several different saints, and 
perhaps after all apply to none of them; and this 
is the case in the present instance, for St. Theo- 
dore finished his martyrdom by fire. But the 
example is here adduced as a very early repre- 





sentation of an instrument of decapitation, so like 
the guillotine that the principle must have been | 
known, if not the instrument itself employed, as | 
early as the sixteenth century. F. C. H. 





CHATTERTONIANA : ROWLEY'S GHOST. 


Many of the readers of “ N. & Q.” will, I ven- 
ture to believe, agree with the undersigned, that | 
the following imitation of the forged phrases of | 
Chatterton, addressed to the Bishop of Dromore, | 
the erudite editor of the Reliques of Ancient 
Poetry, and the no less characteristic ones ad- 
dressed to the Rev. Thomas Warton, to whom we 
are so deeply indebted for the revival of a taste 
for the works of our early poets, are worthy of a 


lace in its columns. Iam not aware that they 
ave before appeared in print. They came into 
my hands a few weeks since from a friend, who 
found them among the papers of the late Rev, 
John Eagles, the author of The Sketcher, and a 
volume of inimitable Essays, which have been 
collected and recently republished by the Messrs, 
Blackwood from their Magazine. age are in 
the handwriting of Mr. Eagles’s father, who was a 
cotemporary of Chatterton, and with the literati 
of Bristol who took part in the Rowleian contro- 
versy. Mr. Eagles, senior, was a scholar and a 
poet of no mean reputation, and, like his son, the 
author of several essays, as elegant in their com- 
position as those of Addison and writers of that 
class. Iam led to believe that this jeu d'esprit 
was composed by this gentleman. It is in his 
handwriting, and it has several verbal corrections 
made by him. He has left the references in 
figures to the obsolete words unfinished, which 
I have endeavoured to complete from a Chatters 
tonian Glossary; which is another reason for my 
belief that the lines were the effusion of the mind 
of the senior Mr. Eagles. They are entitled, — 
“ Row ey’s Guost to the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop 
of Dromore and the Rev. Thomas Warton, 
“ Envy that always waits on Virtue’s Train, 
And tears the graves of quiet sleeping souls, 
Hath brought me, after many hundred years, 
To show myself again upon the earth.” 
Grim the Collier of Croydon. 
“ Sayr Piercy! why with malice deslavate ! 
And sable spright as Zabulus and Querd? 
My swarthless® Bodie dequaced ¢ by Fate; 
Ah! why foreslaye § my Fame, my Rennomes ® meed ; 
Thou, who the Mynstrelles Barganets? chevyse 
To me no drybblette share of poesie alyse.® 
“ Whose recreant Flight is Alla’s song ysped ~ 
My yellow Rolle why hitted doughtre-mer ®° — 
May furched '© Levynne !! play around thie Hedde, 
And near thy Dwelling may the Merk-plant !? rear 
Its lethal 15 Liff — the Owlette round thee yell, 
And where thy Bones may rest, no Cross-stone ever tell.” 





“ And Warton too! Oxenford’s learned Clerk, 
Who loves to troll the Jug of nappy ale, 
Who seeks for auncient Lore in ages dark, 
And from old Rust hath varnish’d many a Tale; 
He looks askance on me — and strikes me out 
From the long Bede-Rolle of the wryting Rout. 
“ For this ashrewed Manne, at dead of night, 
I'll shake thie Curtain, and with fell dismaie 
Scare gentle slumber from thy Arms outright, 
And chace the dreme of Selyness awaie, 
To foul contention turn thie social cheer, 
Ne moe swete Vernage quaffe, ne batten on browne Beere. 


1 Deslavate, disloyal, unfaithful. 
Querd, the evil one, the devil. 
Swarthless, dead, expired. 
Dequaced, sunk, quashed. 
Rennomes, honour, glory. 
Bargonetts, song or ballad. 

® Doughtre-mer, from beyond sea. 
10 Furched, forked. It Levynne, lightning. 
12 Merk-plant, nightshade. 15 Lethal, deadly. 


5 Forslaye, slain. 


“soe @w 


8 Alyse, allow. 
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“ For by the Dacyan Goddes, and Welkyn’s Kynge, 
Ye have benymm’d me of mye Faie and Fame; 
For never may ye hear the Mynstrelle synge, 
But live the Jeste of every Doltadrame. 
Then liart preestes! entombed may ye be, 
Within that moltring Kist, which erst yu hilten’d me.” 


J. M. Gurcs, 


WARRANT OF CHARLES II. 


I send you enclosed a copy of a document in 
my possession bearing the sign manual of King 
Charles IL., and which I think may prove inter- 
esting to your readers, in which case it is very 
heartily at your service to publish, A Query 
arises from it which I would be glad to have an- 
swered,—Is there a corresponding office in our 
own Sovereign's court? and if so, what title or 
style does it bear ? Epwarp J. Lowne. 

“Cartes R. 

“Rigt trusty and Right wel beloved Cousin and 
Councello", wee greet you well. Whereas Robert Jossey, 
yeoman of the Robes to our late deare Father of ever 
blessed memory, had severall yearly allowances out of 
the great Wardrobe for ayring, cleaning, and keeping 
our said Father’s Apparell, as also his Parliament and 
Coronacdn Robes; and for sundry necessaries employ’d 
in that service. Our Will and pleasure is, and wee doe 
hereby will and command you, that you giue the like 
allowances unto our trusty and welbeloved servant To- 
bias Rustat, yeoman of our Robes, as the said Robert 
Jossey yearly had and receaved out of the said Ward- 
robe. 

“Given under our signe manuall at our Court at 
Whitehall, this 2ist day of Septemb*, in the 12th yeare 
of our Reigne. 

“To our Right Trusty and Right wel 

beloved Cousin and Councello™ Ed- 

ward, Earle of Sandwich, Master of 

our great Wardrobe now being, and 

the Master of the same that hereafter 

for the tyme shal be.” 

N.B. The document is endorsed thus: 

“By the King. A Warrant for severall allowances for 
Mr. Rustat, yeoman of his Ma‘ Robes. 

“ 21*t of Septemb", 
1660. Entred.” 


Minor Pates. 


Inscription at Brougham. — In the little village 
of Brougham there is a house with an inscription 
which has not, I believe, been recorded either in 
“N. & Q.” or any history of the county. It is, — 

“ 1678, 
Omne solum forti Patria, 
gm. 2” 


the last letters being the initials of Henry Pat- 
tison, or Patterson, by whom the house was built, 
and who was probably a refugee from the Lau- 
derdale tyranny in Scotland; for the house stands 
just within the Westmoreland border. ‘This in- 
scription will remind the reader of that on Lud- 
low’s house at Versoy, — 


“ Omne solum forti Patria 
Quia patris.” 
On which Addison remarks that “ the first part is 
a piece of a verse in Ovid, as the last is a cant of 
his own. The passage in Ovid is of course that in 
the Fasti, i. 493-4.: 
“Omne solum forti patria est; ut piscibus equor; 
Ut volucri, vacuo quidquid in orbe patet.” 
E. C. 


Bishop Joseph Butler. — Every reader of But- 
ler’s Analogy must be grateful to Mr. Bartlett and 
Dr. Steere for their diligent search after the too 
scanty remains of its author’s writings. I wish to 
call the attention of the future editor of Butler to 
three letters addressed by him to Dr. Samuel 
Clarke, which were printed from the originals, to- 
gether with the rough drafts of Clarke’s answers, 
in vol. xli. of the European Magazine (Jan. and 
Feb. 1802, pp. 9. 89.). The letters are dated 
from Oriel College, Sept. 30, Oct. 6, Oct. 10, 
1717, and principally consist of inquiries and sug- 
gestions on the subject of freedom; but they also 
supply a fact in Butler's history unknown to Mr. 
Bartlett, namely, his intention of entering at Cam- 
bridge under the tutorship of Mr. Laughton, and 
of taking the degrees of B.A. and B.C.L. in that 
university. One extract (p. 9.) will interest the 
reader : 

“ We are obliged to misspend so much time here in at- 
tending frivolous lectures and unintelligible disputations, 
that I am quite tired out with such a disagreeable way of 
trifling; so that if I can’t be excused from these things 
at Cambridge, I shall only just keep term there.” 

J. E. B. Mayor. 

Our Ships. — 

“ Behold from Brobdignag that wondrous fleet, 

With Stanhope Keels of thrice three hundred feet! 
Be Ships or Politics, great Earl thy theme, 
Oh! first prepare the navigable stream.” 

Shade of Alex. Pope. 1799. 

Thus sung Mathias in derision of the then Earl 
Stanhope, who appears to have been endowed with 
the second sight; for while the drones about him 
were going the old jog-trot, he was more than half 
acentury in advance of his age, and evidently 
foresaw the Brobdignagian strides of his country, 
even then looming, although perceptible only to 
such master spirits, 

The satirist has, no doubt, highly exaggerated 
the naval projects of the great Stanhope; but 
who will now say that “ keels of thrice three hun- 
dred feet” will not be before long a patent fact ? 
I venture to say that the Great Eastern is a craft 
far beyond the dreamings of Earl Stanhope, — 
and will, we hope, be safely afloat shortly, and 
that without any other preparation than what our 
present noble stream affords. J.O. 


John Cleveland: Milton's “ Latin, Lexicon.” — 
Bishop Percy's Life of Cleveland (Biogr. Brit., 


| ed. Kippis) has left much for future biographers 
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to supply. I hope the following gleanings may 
draw forth some further notices. 
The verses on “Sleep” in Cleveland's Poems 


were written by Thomas Sharp (see Calamy’s Ac- | Lomond in 1787. 


count, §c., ed. 2. p. 814.). Many of John Hall's 
poems are also fathered upon the popular royalist. 


See for Cleveland's life, Cole in Brydges’ Res- | 
tituta, iv. 256. seq.; Reliquie Hearniane, p. 341. | 


n.; The London Post of Feb. 4, 1644-5 (quoted 
by Nichols, Zeicest., vol. iii. Append. p. 40.) ; and 
Aubrey’s Lives, p. 289. 

I may add Aubrey’s name to the authorities 
quoted by Mr. Borron Corney respecting Mil- 
ton’s Latin Lexicon. J. E, B. Mayor. 


John Hart, D.D.—In the Pepysian library at 
Cambridge, in the series entitled “ Penny Godli- 
ness,” 


in 1682. ‘To this is prefixed a wood-cut with the 
name of John Hart, D.D. in letter-press, and on 
the back of the title-page is an advertisement 
containing a list of books written by John Hart, 
“all very necessary for these licentious times, 
and are to be sold by Jo. Wright, J. Clarke, W. 
Thackery, and T. Passenger.” I. Sermons: 
1. Christian’s Blessed Choice. 2. Christ's First 
Sermon. 3. Christ’s- Last Sermon. 
Christian's Best Garment. 5. Heaven's Glory, 
and Hell’s Horror. 6. A Warning Piece to the 
Sloathful, Careless, and Drunken. 
pence a-piece. II. Tracts: 1. England's Faith- 
ful Physician. 2. Dreadful Character of a Drunk- 
ard. 3. Doomsday at Hand. 4. The Father's 
Last Blessing to his Children. 5. The Black 
Book of Conscience. 6. The Sin of Pride ar- 
raigned. 7. The Plain Man’s Plain Pathway to 
Heaven. 8. Death Triumphant. 9. The Charit- 
able Christian. There is a notice that some of 
these books have been published under the name 
of other authors, which is confirmed by two other 
tracts in the same volume, p. 185., Crumbs of 
Comfort, by J. B. of Sandwich, 1679 ; and p. 712., 
The Dying Man's Last Sermon, by Andrew Jones, 
a Servant of Jesus Christ. To both these tracts, 
the head of Hart is prefixed, but without the 
name inscribed. The only work by a John Hart 
noticed by Watt and Granger is The Burning 
Bush not Consumed, 8vo. 1616. 


Foreshadowing of the Electric Telegraph.—Does 
not the following passage contain a sort of vague 
foreshadow of the electric telegraph? It is ex- 
tracted from Dr. Johnson's account of Browne's 
Enquiries into Vulgar and Common Errors, 1646 : 

“He appears to have been willing to pay labour for 
truth. Having heard a flying rumour of sympathetic 
needles, by which, suspended over a circular alphabet, 
distant friends or lovers might correspond, he procured 
two such alphabets to be made, touched his needles with 
the same magnet, and placed them upon proper spindles : 
the result was, that when he moved one of his needles, 


p. 553., is a tract entitled The Charitable | 
Christian, published by a “ Lover of Hospitality,” | 


4. The | 


All at three- | 





the other, instead of taking, by sympathy, the same di- 
rection, ‘ stood like the pillars of Hercules.’ ” 
| The first electric telegraph was exhibited by M. 
Professor (Ersted’s discovery 
of the effect of an electric current in deflecting a 
magnetic needle was made in 1819. X. X. X. 


The New Version of the Psalms. — From “A 
Booke containing the Actes and Proceedings of y* 
Vestry of Richmond,” (10 Will. III.) : 

“ May 22, 1698, Present, Sir Chas. Hedges, Sir John 
Buckworth, Sir Peter Vandeput, Thos. Ewer, Esq., Mr. 
Nicholas Brady (Minister), and seven others. 

“ Wee the Gentlemen of the Vestry, having seen a new 
Version of the Psalmes of David, fitted to the Tunes used 
in Churches, by Mr. Brady and Mr. Tate; together with 
his Majesty’s order of allowance in Council, dated at 
Kensington, the 3rd Dec. 1696, doe willingly receive the 
same, and desire that they may be used in our Congrega- 
tion.” 

The Rev. Dr. Nicholas Brady, who was minister 
of Richmond and Rector of Clapham, died May 
| 20, 1726. (Historical Register, vol. ii. 1726.) 
| His funeral sermon was preached at Richmond, 
| by the Rev. Thomas Stackhouse, author of the 
History of the Bible, from 1 Corinthians, ch. iv. 
ver. 1. Put. 


Isaac Barrow.— As the edition of Barrow's 
Works, announced by the Syndics of the Pitt 
Press, is nearly ready for publication, the editor 
| will no doubt be willing to receive any contribu- 
| tion of materials for the author's Life. 

See Duport’s Sylva, p. 396.; Life of Isaac 
Milles, p. 19.; Life of Assheton, pp. 79. 107. ; 
Lives of the Norths (1826), iii. 319. 334. 365, 
366. ; European Magazine for May, 1789, p. 354., 
| July and August, 1789, pp. 8, 9. 97. 

J. E. B. Mayor. 


St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Rueries. 
JEAN DE BEAUCHESNE. 
Some fifteen years have passed away since I 





briefly enumerated the principal impediments 
which are met with by those who aspire to write 
the history of literature, or even to give the public 
a fragment of that vast and complicated subject. 
Whatever was penned by me on that occasion, 
or whatever impediment may have escaped me, it 
is certain that embarrassing ‘queries often arise as 
to the identity of authors and editors who have 
borne the same name, and have forborne to leave 


| a clue to their individuality. 


At a distance from my books and papers, I 
must content myself with one example : 

“ A booke containing divers sortes of hands, as well the 
English as French secretarie with the Italian, Roman, 
chancelry and court hands. Also the true and iust pro- 
portid of the capitall Romie, Set forth by John de Beav- 
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chesne. P. and M. John Baildon. Imprinted at London 
by Thomas Vautrouillier, dwelling in the Blacke Frieres. 
1570.” Oblong &. 

“Le tresor d’escriture, avqvel est contenu tout ce qui 
est requis et necessaire A tous amateurs dudict art. Par 
Jehan de Beavchesne Parisien. Avec priuilege dv roy. 
Ilz se vendent par |’autheur, en rue Merciere a l'enseigne 
de la Trinité a Lyon. 1580.” Oblong 8°. 

“A book containing the true portraiture of the coun- 
tenances and attires of the kings of England, from Wil- 
liam the Conqueror vnto our soueraigne lady queene 
Elizabeth, now raigning. Together with a briefe reporte, 
etc., collected by T. T. London: printed by John de 
Beauchesne, dwelling in Black Fryers. [1597].” 49. 

The first and second of the above works have 
been sufficiently examined. The existence of the 
third, rests on the evidence of the Typographical 
antiquities. 

The John de Beav-chesne of 1570 was certainly 
a Parisien. The P. affixed to his name admits of 
no other interpretation. But, what means the 
phrase set forth? I conceive that Beauchesne 
and Baildon furnished the manuscript from which 
the plates were engraved. 

The Jehan de Beavchesne of 1580 was avowedly 
a Parisien, and he is styled in the privilége 
“ maistre, escriuain.” He states in a dedication 
to messire Francois de Mandelot, that he had seen 
the greatest part of Italy, and had fixed his resi- 
dence at Lyon in order to cultivate “ le jardin des 
carracteres.” 

The John de Beauchesne of 1597 appears as a 
printer. I believe it is a solitary instance. 

Were there three members of the literary fra- 
ternity named John de Beauchesne? Were there 
two members of the literary fraternity named John 
de Beauchesne? Was there only one Jobn de 
Beauchesne ? Botton Corney. 


Dieppe. 


LOCUSTS IN ENGLAND. 


A paragraph a short time since in The Times, 





headed “ A Strange Visitor,” narrated the finding | 


of a locust “in a field at Gortrush near Tyrone, | ' 
> y ; | about the same time the Mussulmans expected some 


Ireland, on the day succeeding the late fearful | 


thunderstorm there.” The editor of the Tyrone 
Constitution (from which the account was taken) 


torius,)” and after giving a description of the in- 
sect, and remarking on the ravages committed by 
them, asks, “has a locust been found in this 
country before?” Strangely enough this was 


followed by an account in the next impression of | 


a similar discovery in Lambeth by a correspond- 
ent who sent the insect to Zhe Times Office, 
where I presume it may now be seen. As to the 
appearance of locusts in England, I believe it will 
be found that they have more than once previously 
visited our coasts in large numbers. Dr. Gregory 


(Dict, Arts and Sciences) speaks of their appear- 
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ance in the neighbourhood of the metropolis in 
1748: 

“Tlaving been probably driven out of their intended 
course and weakened by the coolness of our climate. . . . 
From a paper published in the Philos. Trans., we find 
that in 1693 swarms of locusts settled in some parts of 
Wales.” 

My Query is, Is it not unusual to find them 
thus singly? and may not the subject of this 
Note have been a variation of the species, pro- 
bably the G. gryllotalpa, or mole cricket ? 

Henry W. S. Taytor. 

Southampton. 

P.S. — The Morning Post, of Sept. 7, has the 
following : 


“On Saturday afternoon Mr. Holloway (Engineer of 
the Waterloo Road Fire Brigade), whilst on duty at the 
ruins of the fire in Lambeth Walk, discovered in the back 
garden a very large locust, which he succeeded in taking 
alive. This it is understood makes the third locust that 
has been found in this country during the present hot 
weather.” 





Minor Queries. 


Mohammedan Prophecy respecting 1857.—In the 
Record of Wednesday, Sept. 23, 1857, is a letter 
bearing the signature “E. A. W. of Haselbury 
Bryan, Dorset,” in which the writer states that, 
“for upwards of fifty years, the Mohammedans 
have been looking forward to the year 1857 as 
the year in which they were to regain their do- 
minion in the ancient Mogul empire,” and cites a 


| passage from the Journals and Letters of the Rev. 


Henry Martyn (2 vols.), edited by S. Wilberforce, 
1837, to prove this assertion. It occurs vol. ii. 
p- 2., Jan, 8, 1807 : — 

“ Pundit was telling me to-day that there was a pro- 
phecy in their books that the English should remain one 
hundred years in India, and that forty years were now 
elapsed of that period. (This is a mistake, it should 
have been said fifty years since 1757, the year of the 
battle of Plassy.) That there should be a great change, 
and they should be driven out by a king’s son who should 
then be born. Telling this to Moonshee, he said that 


great events, and the spread of Islamism over the earth.” 


Now this is so remarkable a statement that I 


° | > . 3 st 3 oN 
pronounced it “clearly a locust, (Gryllus migra- | offer no apology for reproducing it in the “N. & 


Q.,” thereby hoping to give a wider circulation 
to the question proposed by “E. A. W.": — 
“Could some oriental scholar find out, and give a 
translation of the passage alluded to by the Pundit out 
of the Mohammedan books?” 
W. S. 


Hastings. 


“ Brahm;’ Derivation of. —The Brahmans, 
though not “ Abraham's children” certainly, have 
adopted that patriarch os their great parent, 
called by them in the native tongue Brachman, 
or Brahman. Query, Has the name of Brahm, 
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who, like his Saturnian majesty of the Roman, 
figures in Hindu mythology as the god of gods, 
any connexion with that of their reputed proge- 
nitor ? Perhaps some of your Sanscrit, or ori- 
ental lexicologists will do me the favour to give its 
etymon, with some explanation of the word. 

F, Puitrort. 


Clerical Wizards.—In an extremely virulent 


low-church pamphlet, The Divine Authority of | 


Bishops Examined, London, 1706, it is said : — 


“ About fifty years ago two persons episcopally or- 
dained, were hung upon their own confessions as wizards; 
one for commanding his familiar to sink a ship, by which 
the whole crew perished; and the other for causing the 


great blight which in 1643 spoiled more than half the | 


corn in Norfolk. Some said they had lost their wits by 
drink, and, if so, they may have only confessed their 
delusions and wishes — pretty wishes!” 


Is there any foundation for the above? M. A. 


- Croydon Complexion ;” “ Black Dog of Bun- 
gay. *— John Londe, archdeacon of Nottingham, 


writing in 1579, and relating to John Foxe, the 
martyrologist, the penance at St. Paul's Cross of | 


one whose opinions were obnoxious to him, and 
whom he terms “a scullion of the Pope’s black 
guard,” states that the man stood “with owt 
blushing, for his Croydon complexyone wolde not 
suffer him to blush, more then the black dogge of 
Bungay.” I can understand the first allusion, 
which evidently refers to the manufacture of char- 
coal, for which Croydon was then famous; but 
has the expression, “a Croydon complexion,” been 


elsewhere noticed in our old writers? And | 


where can I find any other mention of “the black 
dog of Bungay ?’ Joun Goucu Nicnots. 


Monument in Mexico. — Madame De Staél, in 
her Germany, Part iv. Chapter ii., bas the follow- 
ing passage : 

“The inhabitants of Mexico, as they pass along the 
great road, each of them carry a small stone to the grand 
pyramid which they are raising in the midst of their 
country. No individual will confer his name upon it: 
but all will have contributed to this monument which 
must survive them all.” 

Has this pyramid been mentioned by any an- 
cient traveller in Mexico? Unepa, 

Philadelphia. 


“ Go to Bath.” —In The Office of the Justices 


of the Peace, by William Lambard, 2nd edit., | 


1588 (p. 334.), I read : 


“ Such two Justices may * * * * Licence diseased 
persons (living of almes) to trauell to Bathe, or to Buck- 
stone, for remedie of their griefe.” 


Is this the origin of the expression, “Go to | 


Bath” ?* C. Mansrieip Inctepy. 


Birmingham. 


[* See *N. & Q,” 1* S. ix. 577. —Ep.] 
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Charles Wesley. — In Note vii. to the first vo- 

lume of Southey's Life of Wesley, is the following 
passage respecting Charles Wesley, from the Rey. 
Thomas Jackson's life of him: 

“Tt does not appear that any person beside himself, in 
any section of the universal church, has either written so 
many hymns or hymns of such surpassing excellence, 
Those which he published would occupy about ten or- 
dinary-sized duodecimo volumes; and the rest, which he 
left in manuscript, and evidently designed for publication, 
would occupy, at least, ten more.” 

Have these menueerint hymns, or any portion 
of them, been published ? Unepa. 

Philadelphia. 


Marquis de Montandre. — Francois de Rouche- 
foucault, Marquis de Montandre, was appointed 
Master-General of the Ordnance in Ireland in 
| 1738. How did it happen that so important a 
| situation was bestowed by King George II. on a 
| foreigner, even though he was a Huguenot ? 


Y. S. M. 


Chairman's casting Vote. —The committee of 
the W Mechanics’ Institute, having lately 
met for the os of business, a motion and 
amendment were made and seconded: the vote 
being taken, it was found that five had voted for 
the motion and five for the amendment ; ; one for 
the latter being the vote of the chairman, which 
he claimed as a member of the committee; he 
then gave his casting vote for the amendment, 
which was declared to be carried. Has the chair- 
man of any Society the right to exercise two votes, 
if no mention is made in the rules of that Society 
whether he is to have two or only the casting 
vote ? IGNORAMUS. 





Impressions on the Eye. — What is the meaning 

of the following, from the New York Observer ? 
| Are our friends “ over the water” hoaxing us, as 
is their wont, or is there a shade of truth in the 
details of the experiments said to have been made? 


“The astonishing and intensely interesting fact was 
recently announced in the English papers of a discovery, 
that the last image formed on the retina of the eye of a 
dying person remains impressed upon it as on a daguer- 
rean plate. Thus it was alleged that if the last object 
seen by a murdered person was his murderer, the portrait 
drawn upon the eye would remain a fearful witness in 
death to detect the guilty, and lead to his conviction. A 
series of experiments have recently been made (Aug. 

857) by Dr. Pollock of Chicago, as we learn from the 
Democratic Press, to test the correctness of this state- 
ment. In each experiment that Dr. Pollock has made he 
has found that an examination of the retina of the eye 
with a microscope reveals a wonderful as well as a beau- 
tiful sight, and that in almost every instance there was a 
clear, distinct, and marked impression. We put these 
facts upon record in the hope of wakening an interest in 
the subject, that others may be induced to enter upon 
| these interesting experiments, and the cause of science be 
| advanced. The recent examination of the eye of J. H. 

| Beardsley, who was murdered in Auburn, conducted by 
Dr. Sandford, corresponds with those made elsewhere. 
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The following is the published account of the examina- 
tion. ‘At first we suggested the saturation of the eye in 
a weak solution of atrophine, which evidently producec 
an enlarged state of the pupil. On observing this we 
touched the end of the optic nerve with the extract, when 
the eye instantly became protuberant. We now applied 
a powerful lens, and discovered in the pupil the rude worn- 
away figure of a man with a light coat, beside whom was 
around stone standing, or suspended in the air, with a 
small handle stuck as it were in the earth. The re- 


mainder was debris, evidently lost from the destruction of | 


the optic, and its separation from the mother brain. 
we performed this operation when the eye was entire in 
the socket with all its powerful connection with the brain, 
there is not the least doubt that we should have detected 
the last idea and impression made on the mind and eye of 
the unfortunate man. The thing would evidently be 
entire, and perhaps we should have had the contour, or 
better still, the exact figure of the murderer.’” 

R. W. Hacxwoop. 


“ Village Coquette” Opera. — At what date was 
the operetta referred to in the following per- 
formed ? 

“John Hullah first became favourably known to the 
public as the composer of the music of the Village Co- 
quette, a little opera by “ Boz,” which was for some time 
played at the St. James’s Theatre.” 

Where is the libretto to be procured P 

R. W. Hacxwoop. 


“ Je réaliserai,” §&c.— A female character in a 
French romance, attributed to Mirabeau, says, 
referring to certain means she proposes to adopt 
to secure her happiness: “je réaliserai, par ce 
moyen, I'Y grec du Saint Pree... .” 

Can you, or any of your readers, explain to me 
the meaning of this expression ? H. Roser. 

Philadelphia. 


Family of Hopton. — Can any of your corre- 
spondents give the names of existing families con- 
nected even remotely with the Lord Hopton, 
whose title, conferred in the time of Charles L, 
became extinct at his lordship’s death in 1652? 

Ww. 

Sir Thomas Quirinus or Quirino. — The edition 
of Ratherius, by the brothers Ballerini (Verona, 
1765), is dedicated “ Thome Quirino, equiti ae 
wedis S. Marci procuratori;” among whose dis- 
tinctions it is especially commemorated, that he 
was sent by the Venetian republic to the king of 
Great Britain, and by him was “ in amplissimum 
equitum ordinem relatus.” (I copy from the 
Abbé Migne’s reprint, Patrologia, tom, cxxxvi.) 

Can any correspondent give an account of this 
knight ? J.C. R. 


Sanscrit and Latin Dictionary, by Sir W. 
Jones. — 

“ A Dictionary, Sanscrit and Latin, was prepared under 
the immediate inspection of Sir W. Jones, with consider- 
able trouble and great expense. It is at present on its 
way to Europe, and is an object well worthy of the 
national attention.” 


Had | 








The above extract is from Sir W. Ouseley’s 
Oriental Collections (Prospectus, p. 8.), 4to., 1797. 
Can any of your readers state whether the Dic- 
tionary mentioned was among the MSS. offered 
by Lady Jones to the Royal Society, on condition 
that they should be lent, without difficulty, to 
Oriental scholars who might wish to consult them ? 
and also, whether any use has been made of the 
Dictionary by Sanscrit scholars ? Scorus. 


Larpent’s MSS. Plays. — Mr. Larpent, who at 
the time of his death, in 1824, was Examiner of 
Plays, left behind him official copies of all the 
dramas read for the purpose of recommending 
them to the licence of the Lord Chamberlain, as 
well as copies of all those pieces which had under- 
gone the inspection of his predecessors from the 
year 1737. This collection consisted of between 
two and three thousand dramas, many of which 
never appeared in print. Some farther informa- 
tion regarding these MSS. will be found in two 
articles which appeared in The New Monthly 
(1832, vol. i.), with the following titles, “The 
Poetical and Literary Character of the late John 
Philip Kemble,” and “ New Facts regarding Gar- 
rick and his Writings.” Can any reader of “N. 
& Q.” inform me in whose possession these MSS. 
now are ? Tora. 

Town Crokes. —In the proceedings of the cor- 
poration of Wells, under date July 8, 29 Henry 
VIIL., I find the following record : — 

“ Att the saide Halle hit was agreed, by the assent of 
the Maester and Coialty, that the Towne Croxes should 
be sufficiently made vp win vj dayes aft’ the saide Halle, 
and to bee broughte in and laid vp in the churchows of 
Seynt Cuthbert.” 

Can any correspondent of “N. & Q.” explain 
the meaning or use of these “Town Crokes” ? 
Were they used in extinguishing fires ? Ina. 

Wells. 


The Walcheren Expedition. —The proposition 
of H. W., in 2™ §. iv. 239., directing your readers 
to consult Mr. E. J. Dent about the Aneroid ba- 
rometer, he having been buried some years, re- 
minds me of certain spicy lines written just after 
the expedition to Walcheren. They were founded 
on the then recent circumstance of the names of 
some deceased officers having been included in the 
list of promotions, commencing thus : 

“ Whilst there is life there is hope, some grave scholars 
maintain, 
But we now must the proverb amend; 
For beyond the dark confines of Death’s gloomy reign 
The bright beams of hope now extend.” 

Any information on the authorship and circu- 

lation of these lines will greatly oblige a. 


Triforium ; Clerestory. — What is the ety- 
mology of the words ériforium and clerestory, and 
their original purpose ? Ambulatory, I believe, is 
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another name for the former, and indicates one of 
its uses, —a walk for the females of the institu- 
tion, and from which they viewed the processions 
along the nave of the church. The Glossary of 
Architecture does not give the derivations of the 
terms. Pr. 


Punch Ladles.—It appears to have been a very 
common custom with our ancestors during the 
last century, to insert a gold or silver coin in the 
bottom of the bowl of a silver punch ladle. Can 
any of your readers enlighten me as to the origin 
and meaning of such custom ? F.N. L. 


Hood's “ Essay on Little Nell.” —In the Preface 
to the Old Curiosity Shop, Mr. Dickens writes as 
follows : 

“| have a mournful pride in one recollection associated 
with ‘little Nell.” While she was yet upon her wander- 
ings, not then concluded, there appeared in a literary 
journal, an essay of which she was the principal theme, so 
earnestly, so eloquently, and tenderly appreciative of her, 
and of all her shadowy kith and kin, that it would have 
been insensibility in me, if I could have read it without 
unusual glow of pleasure and encouragement. Long 
afterwards, and when I had come to know him well, and 
to see him, stout of heart, going slowly down into his 
grave, I knew the writer of that essay to be Thomas 
Hood.” 


Query, Where can I find the essay here al- 
luded to, and what is its title ? J. B. W. 
Leeds. 


“ Confusion's Master Piece.” — Was the follow- 


ing work a poetical dramatic piece? “ Confue | 


sion's Master Piece ; or, Paine's Labour Lost. Being 


a Specimen of some well-known Scenes in Shak- | 


speare’s Macbeth revived and improved ; as en- 
acted by some of his Majesty's Servants before the 
Pit of Acheron.” By the writer of the Parodies 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine. 1794. ‘The writer 
of the Parodies was, I believe, the Rev. Dr. Ford, 
rector of Melton Mowbray, who died May 13, 
1821. Tora. 





fAinor Queries with Answers. 


India. —Is the extraordinary demand for silver, 
which has recently been sent in such quantities 
from this country to India and China, to be at- 
tributed to, or in any way to be connected with, 
the mutinies now so prevalent in Bengal ? 

Scotus. 

[ The only and obviously real cause of the great demand 
for silver in the East, is the fact of a large annual ba- 
lance of trade (value of imports and exports) being 


against Great Britain as well as against the United States. | 


The balance against us is about four to five millions 


sterling: that against the States has ruled at about two | 


and a half millions. Now the American trade through- 
out the world is conducted almost entirely upon credits 
in England; wherefore most payments made in foreign 
ports by American merchants are in drafts upon Eng- 
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land. The result is to throw a great additional quantity 
of English bills on the market (already-overstocked for 
payment of English balances), and thus to turn the 
exchange strongly against us. This accounts not only 
for the drain of our silver, but for its inordinate value in 
the East (in Shanghae Spanish pillar dollars have been as 
high as equal to 7s. 2d. British, lately); because silver in 
preference to gold is the standard representative of values 
in the East. Precisely the same conditions, though with 
less force, often operate in South America, as Brazil, 
Chili, &c. With respect to India it must be borne in 
mind that we are hardly more than importers (except 
the single item of cotton fabrics, which we do not ex- 
port to any value equivalent to our general imports), and 
that consequently, instead of the public service being able 
to remit its public payments hence by bills on India, it is 
obliged to export silver for almost the whole excess of 
those payments over the land revenues, and they are 
enormous. Of course the loss of a great deal of treasure 
and of materiel (temporary or not) in India must for the 
time increase the demand for money (silver) supplies 
from home. But the drain is chronic, and has been 
steadily increasing with the extension of our relations 
with the East. The East India Company always has 
numbered specie amongst its largest exports. See the 
valuable Trade Reports of Messrs. Bell, Robertson, and 
others, H. M. Consuls in China Seas, at Canton and 
Shanghae. } 


Edward Windsor. — The Chiesa dei SS. Gio- 
vanni e Paolo at Venice, with its pictures, eques- 
trian statues, mausolei grande, monuments, and 
the superb grande finestra of coloured glass, by 
Mocetto, in the sixteenth century, possesses such 
attractions as rivet the attention of every visitor. 
There is there in the 1st Cappella the grand mau- 
soleo of Andrea Vendramino, 71st Doge, ob. 1749, 
which is the richest and most elegant of its kind 
| in all Venice : and near this I observed another 
mausoleo of an Englishman, Edward Windsor, 
who died in 1574, at the age of forty-two. May 
I request some reader of your miscellany to in- 
form me who this Edward Windsor was, and if he 
were delegated by Queen Elizabeth on an em- 
bassy to Venice ? Detta. 


[The mausoleo is that of the third Lord Windsor, who 
was made one of the Knights of the Carpet, Oct. 2, 1553, 
the day after Queen Mary’s coronation. In 1557, when 
the town of St. Quintin, in Picardy, was taken by storm, 
Sir Edward Windsor was one of the first that advanced 
the English banner on the wall. In 1558 he succeeded 
his father William in the barony. On Queen Elizabeth’s 
return from visiting the University of Oxford in 1566, 
she favoured this Lord Windsor with a visit at his seat 
at Bradenham, where she was highly entertained. (Wood’s 
Athena, Bliss, ii. 358.) Being a rigid Romanist he re- 
sided on the continent on account of his religion till he 
was summoned home by Queen Elizabeth, to whom he 
sent a petition to be excused from returning, printed by 
Strype, Annals of the Reformation, vol. ii. pt. i. p. 378., ed. 
1824. He died at Venice, Jan. 24, 1574-5. See Collins’s 
Peerage, by Brydges, iii. 675. Several of Lord Windsor’s 
| letters will be found in Cotton. MSS., Titus B. ii. and vii., 
many of them written in the year 1574; and two im- 

rtant ones in the Harl. MS. 6990, “Edward Lord 

Jindsor to Secretary Cecil, giving an account of his 
travels, dated Naples, May 16, 1569; ” and “ Lord Wind- 
sor to Secretary Cecil, of a conference with a French 
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papist, about the licence granted by the Pope to act any 
treason against the Queen of England, and of foreign 
news; dated Sienna, June 15, 1569.” } 


Sir John Lytcott, Knight-—I shall be greatly 
obliged by any of your correspondents informing 
me if there are extant any accounts, printed or 
MS., of the proceedings: of a Sir John Lytcott 
at the Court of Rome, during the reign of James 
II. I presume he was there as Chargé d'affaires, 
after the recall of Lord Castlemaine in Sept. 1687, 
and acted as such until the appointment of 
Colonel Porter as Envoy Extraordinary, whose 
instructions, according to Macpherson’s Original 
State Papers, bear date Feb. 1689. I cannot 
ascertain anything farther of Porter; but Lord 
Melfort received instructions to proceed to Rome 
from Queen Mary Beatrice, October the same 
year. 


for Dartmouth, who died in 1687, was married 
to Ursula, daughter of Sir John Lytcott, Knt. of 


le Monument de son Chien de Terreneuve. Vol. III. Don 


Juan. } 


De Quincy and Henry Reed. —In De Quincy's 
Miscellanies, vol. ii. p. 297., reference is made to 
“the well-known” chapter in Von Troil’s Letters 
on Iceland, in which the learned historian, after 
enticingly heading the chapter with the words, 
“Concerning the Snakes of Iceland,” communicates 
the very interesting and satisfactory information 
that “ There are no snakes in Iceland,” the entire 
chapter consisting of these six words. Now whe- 
ther there is such a chapter in Von Troil’s Iceland 
I know not, never having seen the book; but if 
there is, it is very extraordinary indeed that there 
should also be in Horrebow's Natural History of 
Iceland, a chapter (ch. 47), as Henry Reed (Jn- 


| troduction to English Literature, p. 207.) informs 


I find in Burke’s Commoners (p. 1458.) | 
that John Upton of Lupton in Devonshire, M.P. | 


Moulsey in Surrey,— perhaps the person referred | 


W. R. G. 

[In the Lansdowne MS. 1152, art. 41, is the following 
document: “ Instructions for Sir John Lytcott, Knt., ap- 
pointed King James II.’s agent at Rome.”] 


to, but no particulars are given. 


Clans of Scotland. — Is there any modern work 
containing only the pedigrees of the clans of Scot- 
land? Ifso, what are the names of compiler and 
publisher. R. W. Dixon. 

Seaton-Carew, co. Durham. 

[Some genealogical notices of the Scottish Clans will 
be found in the following work: The Clans of the Scottish 
Highlands, illustrated by appropriate figures, displaying 
their Dress, Tartans, Arms, Armorial Insignia, and Social 
Occupations, from Original Sketches, by R. R. Melan, 
Esq. With Accompanying Description and Historical 
Memoranda of Character, Mode of Life, &c. &c. By 
James Logan, Esq. London, Ackermann & Co. 2 vols. 
fol., 1845.” Consult also Browne’s History of the High- 
lands and Highland Clans, Stuart Pupers, &c., illustrated 
by a series of Portraits, Family Arms, &c. 4 vols. 8vo. 
1845. In his Preface, he says, “In reference to the His- 
tory of the Clans, I have to acknowledge my obligations 
to the work of the late Mr, Donald Gregory, and more 
particularly to that of Mr. W. F. Skene, in as far as it 
treats of the origin, descent, and affiliations of the dif- 
ferent Highland tribes.” } 


Lord Byron. — There is a translation of Lord | 
Byron's works into French by Col. Orby Hunter, | 


who died at Dieppe in May, 1843. Can you in- 
form me when this work was published, and 


whether it includes the dramas as well as the other | 


poetical works of Lord Byron ? 


[This translation of Lord Byron’s works, made 3 vols. 
8vo., and entitled Qurres de Lord Byron, traduites en 
vers Francais par Orby Hunter et Pascal Ramé. Pars, 
Daussin, Libraire Place et Rue Favart, 8 bis. 1845, Vol. 1. 
contains Manfred, Beppo, Le Corsaire, Lara, et Poésies 
diverses. Vol. Il. Marino Faliero, La Fiancée d’Abydos, 
Parisina, Ode & Venise, Ode a la Légion-d’honneur, 
Adieux de Lord Byron sa Femme, et Inscription sur 


Iora. | 


us, as if from personal knowledge, headed, “ Con- 
cerning Owls,” and consisting of these words, 
“There are in Iceland (he writes it or prints it 
Treland) no owls of any kind whatever.” Now as 
this particular joke is not likely to be found in 
both these books, perhaps some correspondent 
will set the question at rest by actual reference to 


| the passages, if there are any such in either work. 


LETHREDIENSIS. 


[De Quincy’s reference, as well as that of Henry Reed, 
should have been to Horrebow’s Natural History of Ice- 
land, fol. 1758, where we find chap. ]xxii. entitled, “Con- 
cerning Snakes. No snakes of any kind are to be met 
with throughout the whole island.” To which is added 
the following note: “ Mr. Anderson says, it is owing to 
the excessive cold that no snakes are found in Iceland.” 
Chap. xlii. is headed, “Concerning Owls. There are no 
owls of any kind in the whole island.” Note. “Mr. An- 
derson says, there are various species of owls in Iceland, 
as the cat-owl, the horn-owl, and the stone-owl. He 
likewise published a print of one catched in the farther 
part of Iceland, on a ship homeward bound from Green- 
land.” } 


Passage in the “ Brut of England.” — Steevens, 
in his notes on King Henry V., gives the following 
passage from the Brut : — 

“ He (Henry V.) anone lette make tenes balles for the 
Dolfin, in all the haste that they myghte, and they were 
great gonnestones for the Dolfin to play with alle. But 
this game of tennis was too rough for the besieged when 
Henry played at the tennis with his hard gonnestones,” 


The word Dolfin is explained by Steevens as 
meaning Henry's ship. It appears to me that the 
Dauphin of France is meant. Perhaps some of 
your readers will favour me with their opinion on 
the subject. Henry T. Rizey. 

[Our correspondent is right in his conjecture. Sir 
Harris Nicolas in his Battle of Agincourt, p. 8. says, “A 
circumstance is stated to have occurred in consequence 
of Henry Y.’s claim to the French crown, which is so ex- 
traordinary that it must not be passed over without in- 
quiring into its truth. The Dauphin [ Louis, eldest son 


| of Charles V1.], who was at that time between eighteen 


and nineteen years of age, is reported, in derision of 
Henry’s pretensions, and as a satire on his dissolute cha- 
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racter, to have sent him a box of tennis-balls, insinuating 
that such things were more adapted to his capacity and 
disposition than the implements of war.” However, as 
the story continues, “The kyng thought to avenge hym 
upon hem as sone as God wold send hym grace and 
myght, and anon lette make tenys ballis for the Dol- 
phynne, in all the hast that they myght be made; and 
they were great gonne stones for the Dolphynne to play 
wyth all.” For references to copies of the old English 
ballad on this subject, commencing, — 


“ As our King lay musing on his bed,” 
see “N. & Q,,” 1* 8, i. 445.) 





Replies. 
PORTRAITS OF MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTLAND. 
(2™ §. iv. 13. 32. 194.) 


The following epitaphs are too nearly connected 
with Mary, Queen of Scots, to be left unnoticed 
in the present investigation into her history, and 
that of those faithful companions who adhered to 
their mistress in the last moments of her eventful 
life. They are taken from the pamphlet of the 
Door Van Visschers (2™ S. iv. 194.), who reprints 
the first from Van Gestel, and gives the place of 
interment in the village of Terhulpen, near 
Brussels. 

The other is a fragment of an inscription taken 
from the ruins of the abbey of St. Michel at An- 
twerp. This ancient monastery was founded about 
the year 900; was suppressed in 1795. The 
buildings were converted into an arsenal in 1805, 
which were chiefly destroyed in the bombardment 
of the citadel in 1832. 

“ Cy gist Sr. Charles Bailly en son vivant 

de la Chambre, et Secretaire de La Reyne d’Escosse, 

decapitée en Angletaire pour la foy Catholique, et depuis 
Commissaire de vivres du camp de sa Majesté, 
qui trespassa & lage de 84 Ans, le 27 Decembre, 1624.” 





7 
“ Et Damoiselle Democrite Swerts, sa femme, 
qui trespassa & lage de 92 Ans, le 3 jour de Mars 1633, 
lesquels out esté par mariage 50 Ans par ensembles, 
Priez Dieu pour leur ames, 
tespice Finem. 
Quarterie—Bailly, Laviin, Perotte, Rollin, Swerts, Apel- 
terre, Dongodt, Pervys.” 





“ Cy gist Marguerite Stuart, 
fille d’honneur de son Altesse 
Royal, Madame la Duchesse 
d'Orléans, issue de George 
Stuart, son pére, de l’illustre 
Maison du Stuart de Lenox, 
Comtes de Bouesbei en Ecosse, 
de Dame Marie de Baqueville 
de Normandie, qui déceda le 
. . 7 . . ” 


Henry D’Avensy. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





| remarkable of which are the following: 
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SURNAMES. 
(1* & 2™ S. passim.) 

Modern nomenclature presents a wide and in- 
teresting field of momo and while it offers 
much that may repay the diligent student, it also 
affords much that is curious and entertaining, to 
be met with rather by the way-side than in the 
more regular and beaten path of pursuit. 

The corruption of surnames affords one illus- 
tration of this remark; and as the subject ap- 
pears still to have interest for the readers of “N, 
& Q.,” I beg to offer a few desultory gleanings, 
prefacing them by a paragraph extracted from 
The Times a short time since, being the evidence 
of the principal witness in a late trial: “The 
Queen v. Cayley and others” : — 

“ John Mitchell examined by Mr. Bodkin. — My real 
name is Midgeley. I go by the name of Mitchell. I am 
a licensed drover at Smithfield Market. I have got my 
licence with me; the licence is for Jno. Midgeley. I 
always went by the name of Mitchell. My father and 
mother went by the name of Mitchell. Their right name was 
Midgeley. 1 stated to Inspector Sherlock that my name 
was Midgeley.” 

I have no doubt the records of many towns 
could afford instances of gradual declension from 
the true orthography of names, similar to those 
referred to by your correspondents BramBe and 
others; and in this neighbourhood there exist 
many names whose proper spelling and their evi- 
dent corruptions flourish side by side, the most 
Elliott 
and Ellyet, Lancaster and Lankester, Randall and 
Randle, Coupland and Copeland, Atherley* and 
Hatherly, Lucas and Luhis, Miller and Millard, 
Atkins and Adkins, Aldridge and Eldridge, Mun- 
day and Mondey, Farrant and Farrand, Phippard 
and Fippard. Of some of the foregoing more 
than one variation is to be found: Rendell, Ren- 
dle, Copland, Millar, Mundy ; to which may per- 
haps be added, Cannaway, Gannaway, and Jana- 
way ; Pearce, Peirce, and Pierce; Gouk, Gook, 
and Gookey; Chamberlayne, -lain, -lin. With 
reference to the etymology of Deadman, I would 
remark that there exists in this neighbourhood 
the name Dudman, to which Bailey assigns the 
meaning given to Deadman by Mr. Eastwoop 
(2 S. iv. 177.) on the authority of Halliwell. 
Probably this may be the original name, of which 
Deadman, with its graveyard associations, is the 
corruption. 

Another interesting feature of this subject is 
the lingering amongst us of memorials of the age 
of chivalry : I allude to the occurrence of ancient 
baronial names, similar to the specimens of /apsed 


* This name (from a similarity in the arms borne by a 
family located here for several generations) seems rather 
to be a branch of the Shropshire family of Adderley. 
Hatherley and Hatherleigh are names of localities in the 
adjoining counties. 
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a () cited a by Dr. Doran a 166. ) though 
in this latter case, I fear, a lower than king rly 


origin will be found really to belong to them. | 


of | 


under CuESTER 
Harrold 
I be- 


me, as 


(Vide Burke’s Commoners, 
Bush Hall, for a pedigree of the ¢ 
is the name of a locality in Bedfordshire, 
lieve. Stanton-Harrold also occurs to 
mewhere in the Midland Counties.) 

The following names occur almost exclusively 
in the walks of trade and commerce: Umfreville, 
Osbaldiston, Englefield, Love ell, Ew gerton, Harley, 
Ifarrington, Hussey, Percy, Mortimer, Mont- 
gomery, Mountford, Fitzge rald, Mainwaring, Ra- 
venscroft, Bingham, Courtenay, Maynard, Bur- 
leigh, Doewra, Jermyn, Howard, Hyde Mansell, 
Mordaunt, Stanley, &c. 
Cranmer and Thomas 2 Beckett, though neither 
of them archbishops; and the name of Bevis is 
still to be found in circles now happily free from 
fear of Danish inroads, and lacking the martial 
prowess of the great Saxon commander only in 
the freedom from the necessity that called it 
forth. (This name, however, and Beavis, which 
is another form of it, like Bevan, Bowen, and 
other compounds of Ap, may be of Welsh origin. 


‘ess irs. 


I have seen in a neighbouring county the name | . , 
- ” y | to a cluster of islands like the Orkneys, 


| antiquity by their proper name Orcades ; 


Eavis.) 

This subject is capable of much extension, but 
having already, I fear, trespassed too much on 
your space, I will, if permitted, reserve for a fu- 
ture communication some remarks I had intended 
to offer on the curiosities of combination, and other 
peculiarities observable in our modern surnames. 

Henry W. S. 

Southampton. 


ULTIMA THULE. 
(2™ S. iv. 187.) 

The evidence ane forward from the Latin 
authors is ample, but the conclusion pointed at, 
that Newfoundland was their Ultima Thule, ap- 
pears to be contradicted by such evidence. Names 
must have weight where the evidence in chief 
inconclusive, and those of Camden, D’Anville, and 
Walter Scott have concluded for Shetland. Their 
difficulty was the paucity of description in the 
ancient authors. The fullest description I have 
met with in antiquity, next to Tacitus, is in the 

"erieg esis of Dionysius (v. 1189-1199.), as I find 
it in the text of Wells (Oxford, 1704) : 


™ . dv brép ab@e wai GAAnv 
Naorddwr ori’ av GOphorecas, ravde peylorny 
Nuv SxerAny éveroverr, emi WpOTepwy avOpwmuv 
KAn¢opev yy OovAnr, rade Votata weipara yous” 
{Ou yap 65dv mporépwore Bopetabos auder; irns 
"EBAAnves viero: bétmayor, ovde Aarivor). 


Part of this is Wells's Greek, but the following 
is genuine : 


*"Ev0a pev YeAioro | BeBnxoros és moAov dpxrwv 
"Hual’ dpov nai vixras devhaves éxxexvrat rip. 


is 


| would naturally be 


We have also Thomas | 


Aoforépy yap THOS émearpeperat orpopddtyyt, 
"Axrivwy Wetav émi cAiow épxomev aw, 
Méod’ éri xvavéovs vorinv d8dv abris tAdoon.” 

Now had this author spoken of Iceland from 
any certain information, he would have noted a 
fact most remarkable to him, as it would have 
been to all antiquity, that during part of the year 
the sun does not set there. This would have very 


much disturbed their mythological views as to 
Jup iter, Apol lo, Mereury, Venus, &c. But from 


i he terins us¢ od, the 
by night as well as 


phenomenon of continual light 
day, is such as 
remarked as a fact conspi- 
cuous in Shetland, and new and interesting to 
people on the Mediterranean shores, for whom 
Dionysius wrote. Worsaar suggests that Scan- 
dinavia was, and that the Shetlands might be, 
the Ultima Thule (Danes and Norwegians, 99. 
220.), but Scandinavia did not awake into his- 
toric existence till after the Christian «ra. Had 
Newfoundland been thought of, its characteristic 
mists would probably have been mentioned; be- 
sides, the classical ancients had neither motives 
nor means for such a voyage (Danes and Nor- 
wegians, 108.). From the word Thule being in 
the singular number, it is evidently inapplicable 
known to 
and the 


Geipaves Wup, 


| word ultima manifestly refers to an extreme and 


TAYLOR. | 


well-defined island. 

Treland was well known to Greeks and Romans 
by its proper names, but not as Thule. The fact 
that Shetland was called Thylensel, “The Isle of 
Thyle,” by seamen, as stated in Ainsworth’s Dic- 
tionary on the authority of Camden, is most im- 
portant; but the question arises, from the Polyglot 
number of islands called the Shetlands, which is 
Thyle? The Penny Cyclopedia says it is “Foula, 
the only one of them which, from the altitude of 
its hills and its detached position, can be seen 
from the seas immediately to the north of Ork- 
ney.” I will only add that the interchange of th 
for f is common, as Feodore for Theodore, and 
Feodosius for Theodosius, amongst the Sarma- 


| tians, through the medium of whom probably the 





Greeks and Romans first heard the name of 
Foula, which they represented by @ovAn and 
Thule. ‘Tacitus has these words (Agr. c. 10.) in 
Gordon's translation. Speaking of the wedge- 
shape (cuneum) of Britain, he says : 

“ Round the coast of this sea, which beyond it has no 
land, the Roman fleet now first sailed, and thence proved 
Britain to be an island, as also discovered and subdued 
the isles of Orkney, till then unknown. Thule was like- 
wise descried (Dispecta est et Thule quadamtenus), 
hitherto hid by winter under eternal snow. 


Consult Keralio, in Mémoires de T Academie de 
Belles-Lettres, Jan. 12, 1781. T. J. Bucxton. 


Lichfield. 
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Since I made some remarks on this subject a | are identical with the editions 4to., London, 1591, 


few weeks ago I find a note upon it in a periodical 
called the Leisure Hour, to the effect that Mr. 
Hogg in a paper read to the Royal Society of 
Literature in 1853, stated that it had been a com- 
mon opinion that the Ultima Thule of the Romans 
was Iceland, but that he considered this rested 
upon no good authority; on the contrary he 
believed that the Faroe Islands represent their 
Ultima Thule, it not being probable that if the 
Romans had reached Iceland they would have 
“ omitted” discovering Greenland and America. 
Nothing certain is known of Iceland till the ninth 
century (?)—though it has been imagined that the 
English and Irish were acquainted with its exist- 
ence, as the Venerable Bede is said to have de- 
scribed the island pretty accurately. The Icelandic 
chronicle commences with the landing of the Nor- 
wegians, and states that a pirate of the name of 
Naddodr was driven by a storm upon Iceland in 
A.D. 861. 

I may observe that here Mr. Hogg makes what 


1615, 1646. In the Parker Society’s edition of 
the Elizabethan books, pp. 254-5., we have two 
not usual, viz. A Prayer for the Concord of 
Christ’s Church, and a Prayer against the Ene- 
mies of Christ's Truth. At the end of Stern- 
hold and Hopkins, J. Page, 1566, we have some 
more prayers : 

1. Morning. 2. Evening. 3%. Godly Prayers 
to be said at all times. 4. A confession for all 
estates and times. 5. A Prayer to be said before 
a man begin his worke. 6. A Prayer for the 
whole estate of Christ’s Church. 7. A Prayer 
against the devil and his manyfolde temptations. 
8. A confession of a Christian Faith. These occur 
also in the 1591, and in an edition as late as 1680, 
London, 4to., for the Society of Stationers; 


| though the Godly Prayers do not. ‘The edition 


I believe to be the mistake of supposing that the | 


Romans, in speaking of the Ultima Thule, intended 


by the expression to represent an actual territory | 


to which one of their nation had travelled. This 
at the least is open to great doubt. I incline 
rather to think that it referred to a mythical and 


legendary land, (or one that was so, so far as any | 
actual knowledge of it by themselves was con- | 


cerned,) of whose dark and dreary confines some 
“ancient mariner” of the North had told them 
wonderful tales. 


With respect to Mr. Hogg’s statement that 


nothing certain is known of Iceland till the ninth 
century, I believe it is generally admitted by 
Scandinavian scholars that the old Norse songs 
prove that the Sea Kings had repeatedly journeyed 
there and to Greenland, long before the records 
of history, other than such as oral tradition sup- 


of 1660, 4to., London, Bill and Barker, has its ar- 
rangement so different that perhaps you may like 
a list : 


1, A Prayer necessary for all persons. 
2. A Prayer necessary to be said at all times (“ O Boun- 
til Jesu, O Sweet Saviour”). 
3. A general confession. 
. A Prayer for the morning. 
. A Prayer to be said at night going to bed. 
. A Prayer containing the duty of every true Christian. 
. Certain Godly Prayers for sundry days. 
. Prayer for trust in God. 
9. Prayer against worldly carefulness. 
10. Prayer against temptation. 
11. Prayer for obtaining wisdom. 
12. Prayer for patience in trouble. 
13. Prayer to be said at the hour of death. 


1D Oe 


No. 2. does not appear in the others. As to 
the author of them all, it should probably be 
authors, for some occur earlier than others, eg. 
the 3rd for morning is in Primer 1545, as does 
also that for wisdom, which is set at the beginning 


| of the Bp.’s Bible. No, 8. “Trust in God ;” No. 9. 


plied, although it by no means follows that it is | 


improbable that the discoverers of Iveland “ would 
have omitted discovering Greenland and America.” 
Indeed the facts tell the other way, since the 
“modern ” discovery of Iceland, if I may use such 
an expression, was made long anterior to Co- 
lumbus’s voyage to America. 

For the reasons given in my former note I still 
think the Ultima Thule of the Romans was Green- 
land, clothed in fictitious horrors by Scandinavian 
superstition. Perhaps some better Scandinavian 
scholar than I am can throw additional light on 
the subject. T. Lampray. 





GODLY PRAYERS, 
(2™ S. iii. 187. 282. 353. ; iv. 35, 192.) 
The variations in Godly Prayers for the most 





for worldly carefulness; part of No. 1. taken from 
Aquinas by the moste excelent Prynces Mary, 
1527, and No. 12. for patience, &c., are in the 
1545 Primer. No. 2. is an adaptation of a “ de- 
vout prayer of S. Bernardyn,” Burton’s Primers, 
166, 368. No.7. for certain days in the 1552 
edition were said to be taken out of the service 
daily used in the Queen’s house, i.e. of Catherine 


Parr. J.C. J. 





Your correspondents appear to be in doubt re- 
specting the date of what are usually called “ The 
Godly Prayers.” Ibeg therefore to state that they 
appeared for the first time at the end of the Psalter 

rinted with the Book of Common Prayer in 4to. 
in 1552. This 4to. edition of King Edward's 
Second Book is very rare. They occur unaltered 
in a 4to. Prayer Book in 1560, and in another in 


part will be merely verbal? just a word here and | 1567. After this time, as Strype comeleien, they 


there. For example, the lists mentioned at p. 192. | were somewhat altered and abridg 


. In the 
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books mentioned by your correspondents the | 


prayers are in the altered and abridged form. 
ft. 





PAYMENT OF M. P.'s. 


(2™ S. iv. 188. 236.) 


The following notices of the payment of Mem- 
bers of Parliament may be found in Kirby's 
Suffolk Traveller (p. 336.), in a List of Members 
for Ipswich, apparently derived from Mr. Bacon's 
MS. and the great court books of the borough : — 

“ Members of Parliament for Ipswich. 

“26 Hen. 6., 1448. — John Smith and William Wethe- 
reld, at five marks each. 

“ 31 Hen. 6., 1453. — John Smith and Edmund Winter; 
the last without fee. [ This we think was the first bribe. | 

“ 38 Hen. 6., 1460.— William Worsop and John River, 
at 13d. per day each. 

“2 Edward 4, 1462.— William Worsop and John 
Lopham. Worsop to have 20d. a-day at York; at any 
nearer place, 16d.; and at London, 12d. Lopham 12d. 
a-day everywhere. 

“9 Edward 4., 1469.—John Timperley, Jun., and John 
Alfray of Hendley. Timperley at 8d. per day; Alfray 
serveth in consideration of his admission to be a free 
burgess. 

“12 Edward 4, 1472.— William Worsop and John 
Wallworth. Worsop at 5s. per week, and, if the parlia- 
ment be adjourned, to have 1s. per day. Wallworth, 
3s. 4d. per week. 

“17 Edward 4., 1477. —James Hobart and John Tim- 
perley, at 26s. and 8d. each, or 2 marks. 

“1 Richard 3., 1483.—Thomas Baldry and John Wall- 
worth. Baldry at 2s. per day; Wallworth at 1s. 

“ 3 Henry 7., 1487. — Thomas Fastolf and John Wall- 
worth, at 12d. per day each. 

“7 Henry 7., 1490.—John Yaxley and Thomas Baldry. 
Their wages to be at the order of great court. 

“11 Henry 7., 1494.—John Fastolf and Edmund Bock- 
ing, 
to be ordered by great court. N.B. The great court 
ordered more: to Fastolf, 4/.; to Bocking, 31. 

“9 Henry 7., 1603. — Thomas Baldry and Thomas 
Alvard. To serve without wages, not otherwise. 

“1 Henry 8, 1509.— William Spencer and Thomas 
Hall. Spencer to have 40s. N.B. He had 6s. 8d. more. 

“4 & 5Ph. & M., 1557.— William Wheecroft and 
Philip Williams. The said Williams remitted to the 
town half his Burgess fee. 

“1 Elizabeth, 1559. Thomas Seckford, Jun., Esq., and 
Robert Barker. Barker had 31/. 4s. 

“ 35 Elizabeth, 1592,— Robert Barker and Zach. Lock, 
Esq. Lock, 52 

“18 James, 1620.— Robert Snelling, William Cage, 
gent. Snelling, 501. Cage, 502. 

“ 16 Charles, 1640.—Joln Gurdon, William Cage, Esq. ; 
and in the place of Cage, deceased, Francis Bacon, Esq". 
N.B. 18 Charles 1., Cage had 100/.; and Dec. 5, 1643, 
John Gurdon had 1002, and Cage 502. more, besides the 
100/. formerly granted. 

“ 25 Charles 2., 1680. — John Wright, Gilbert Linfield. 
60/. was ordered for Mt Wright; 20/. for Linfield.” 


When were the last payments made to Mem- 
bers of Convocation ? J. Sansom. 





at 1/, 6s. 8d. each, if at Westminster; if farther off, | 


Perhaps the following extracts from the 
Journals of the Corporation of Boston may not 
be deemed an unsuitable continuation of the 
notices upon this same subject which have already 
appeared in “N. & Q.” 

“In 1552, Mr. Naunton brought suit against the town 
of Boston for his fee for his attendance at the Parliament 
House. He afterwards agreed to compromise the suit 
for twenty nobles.” 


Care seems to have been taken at the next 
election to bargain beforehand with the candi- 
dates, that, if they were returned, they should not 
demand any remuneration for their services. The 
Corporation Journal shows : — 


“An Assemble holden by the Maior, the Aldermen, 
and Common Councill, the 2¢* day of January, 1552. 

“ Also, there was a wrytt redde, sent from the Sheryffe 
of Lyncolnshyre, for the chosyng of two burgess for this 
next Parliament, to be holden at Westmynster, the 1* 
day of Marche, Anno 6 Edward VI., whereupon it was 
agreed, that Leonard Irby should be one of the sayd 
Burgesses, not having nor takyng any fee or wage for 
the same, according to his promys, as may appear by his 
letter, bearing date the day hereof; and for the other, 
respecte is taken to the next Assemble.” 

“ Assemble holden the 29" day of January, 1552. 

“It was agreed that George Foster, according to his 
request, should be the other Burgess; without any thyng 

| takyng for his fee; and then there was a letter of c’ty- 
ficate sent of the burgesses names to the sheryffe of the 

shyre.” 
Pisney Tuomrson. 

Stoke Newington. 


Several entries of payments to M.P.’s are to be 
found in the records of this borough. In several 
instances the member chosen agreed, on his 
election, “to bear his own charges.” The custom 
was a common one in the reign of Elizabeth, but 
I am not aware when it ceased to exist. 

Wicuiam Ketry. 

Leicester. 


CRUSADE OF CHILDREN. 
(2™ S. iv. 189.) 
The children’s crusade alluded to is the well- 
known one of 1208 : — 


“In the village of Cloies, near Vendome, a shepherd lad, 
called Stephen, naturally eloquent, declared that the 
Saviour had charged him to preach a crusade for the re- 
covery of the Holy Land. He went about through cities 
and towns, singing in his mother tongue, ‘Seigneur 
Jesus Christ! aide nous encore a conquérir la Sainte 
Croix.’ Many boys about his age followed him. In 
other parts of France children of both sexes imitated 
them, and set off to join Stephen, singing, and carrying 
crosses, banners, and censers. There were 15,000 in Paris 
alone, under the age of 12. Everywhere, as they passed, 

| the inhabitants gave them hospitality and alms as orphans 
and minors; and to all questions as to where they were 
going, they replied: ‘To God. We are going to seek the 
| holy Cross beyond the sea, The Almighty calls us to 
succour the Holy Land of Jerusalem.’ The youth of 


i 
| 
} 
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Burgundy, and of the frontiers of Germany, were inflamed 


to follow them. In the Archbishopric of Cologne, boys of 
noble families imitated their example. Apprentices and 
young labourers, animated with a child-like love of their 
Saviour, flocked to the same standard, The King of 
France took alarm; but moved by the sanctity of their 
object, he scrupled to act without consulting the univer- 
sity. The doctors disapproved of the movement; and 
then the king ordered the children to return to their 
parents. The greatest number obeyed, but many per- 
severed ; 5 an | however blamed by a number of ecclesias- 
tics, it is certain that the people favoured them. ‘Only 
infidels,’ said they, ‘ and despisers of God, can blame such 
a pious — Pope Innocent III., on hearing of it, 
exclaimed, lamenting, ‘These children shame us: while 
we sleep, they set off with joy to recover the Holy Land.’ 
Many thousands of them reached Marseilles, where the y 
embarked. Amidst all their subsequent calamities, these 
poor young pilgrims gave affecting proof at least of their 
faith and constancy. Many, on falling s into the hands of 
the Turks, prefe rred death to apos tasy. Not one, it is 
said, could be prevailed upon to abjure Christ. In Ger- 
many too, near 20,000 children had assembled, dressed as 
pilgrims, marked with a cross, carrying scrips and staves. 
They crossed the Alps un nder their little chief Nicolas, 
who was himself a boy not quite 10 years old. On their 
roa through Italy many perished; some returned home 
after cruel sufferings, but grieving only for their return; 
others went to Rome to demand absolution from their 
vow: for they had taken vows from which only the Pope, 
they said, could free them. Pope Gregory LX. afterwards 
raised on the coast of St. Pierre, where two of their ships 
from Marseilles had perished, a church dedicated to the 
new holy innocents, with a foundation for 12 ecclesias- 
tics; and he caused the bodies that had been recovered 
from the sea to be preserved as the relics of martyrs, who 
had sacrificed their lives for the faith.” — Compitum, 
vol. i. pp. 49, 50., where the references to the original 
authorities may be seen. 

CrrRepr. 


The Querist may be supplied with trilinguar 


references for the information he desires. In 
Latin he may read Matt. Paris’s account of this 
crusade, under the date of 1213, p. 204. of the 
Lond. ed. 1686. In French he may read its his- 
tory in Sismondi’s Hist. des Frangois, tom. vi. 
ch, xxv., under same date, p. 346. of Ist ed.; and 
in Walter's Hist. of England, vol. i., note to 
p- 472., he may see it in English. Sismondi gives 
other references, viz. Bernard Guido, Vie d'Jnno- 
cent ITI. ; Muratori, Script. Ttal., t. iii. p. 482. ; 
and Roger de Hoveden, Contin. p. 167. Sismondi 
says that B. Guido affirms that the number of 
children reached 90,000. A. B. 


Mr. Georer Lioyp will find an account of the 
crusade above mentioned in Michaud’s History 
of the Crusades, translated by W. — vol. it. 
p- 202., and vol. iii. p. 441. App., 1852. J. H. 





Replies to Minor Queries. 


Professor Young (2™ S. iv. 196.)— As this 
gentleman’s name is now before the readers of | 


ities No 92., Oct. 3. °57. 


“N. & Q.,” allow me to ask if he is known to be 
the author of the following: 

“ Martial Effusions of Ancient Times addressed to the 
Spartan Hosts to excite them to Valour and Discipline,” 
&c.—From the Fragments of Tyrteus, 12mo. pp. xi. 15-7. 
Edin. University Press, 1807. 

This choice little book is addressed 

“To the Martial Bands of the Britons, armed, and 
arming, to defend, on British Ground, the Honour, the 
Liberty, the Laws, the Hearths, and the Altars, of the 
British Empire, &c. 

Dated Glasgow College, May 1, 1804, with auto- 
graph signature, J. Y., to the Preface. 

My book is evidently a privately printed one, 
but (although no allusion is made to it in this 
later edition) I find it had been previously pub- 
lished, also anon., at London by Hatchard, small 
8vo. 1804. It may not be out of place here to 
note a similar work published by Dr. James 
Moor, a predecessor of Young’s at Glasgow Col- 
lege, entitled: Spartan Lessons ; 
Valour ; in the verses of Tyrteus, 4to. pp. xxvii.— 
30. Glasgow, M. & A. Foulis, 1759. This, which 
served J. Y. for a model, is thus introduced 

“ These remains of ancient panegyric on Martial Spirit 
and personal Valour, of old, the daily lessons of the 
Spartan Youth, are, with propricty, inscribed tothe young 
Gentlemen, lately bred at the Ui niversity of G ‘lasgow, at 
present serving their country, as officers of the Highland 
Battalions now in America.” 

Although Dr. Moor’s book bears an English 
title, address, and prefatory matter, he has not, 
like J. Y., favoured his Celtic patriots with an 
English version of the fragments. L. R. H. 


Can a Clergyman of the Established Church 
legally refuse to marry a Protestant and Roman 
Catholic, §c.? (2 S. i. 374.) —The various 
statutes passed in Ireland prohibiting the marriage 
of Protestants and Roman Catholics, viz. 9 Wil- 
liam IIL, cap. iii.; 2 Anne, cap. vi.; and 9 Geo. 
IT., cap. xi.; were all repealed by the 32 Geo. IIL, 
cap. xxi. The 12th section of this Act is as fol- 
lows: 

“ And be it Enacted that it shall and may be lawful 
for Protestants and persons professing the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion to intermarry, and to and for Archbishops, 
Bishops, and all persons having lawful jurisdiction to 
grant licences for marriages to be celebrated between 
Protestants and persons professing the Roman Catholic 
religion, and for Clergymen of the Established Church, 
or Protestant Dissenting Ministers, to publish the banns 
of marriage between such persons, and that Clergymen of 
the Established Church, or other Protestant ministers, 
duly celebrating such marriages shall not be liable to any 
pain, penalty, or censure, for celebrating the same, any 
law to the contrary notwithstanding. 


This statute having thus placed Roman Ca- 
tholics in precisely the same position as Pro- 


| testants, with respect to their intermarriages by 


Protestant clergymen, the question of the liability 
of a clergyman for the non-performance of the 


or the Praise of 
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ceremony between any two persons not disabled, 
without reference to their religious tenets, re- 
mains to be considered. This point was discussed 
in the case of Davis v. Black (Clerk), 1 Q. B. 
Rep. 900. The exact point, however, was not 
decided, the plaintiffs’ pleadings being bad; but 
Lord Denman, C. J. was of opinion that the action 
was maintainable if the refusal to marry was ma- 
licious and without probable cause. Patteson, J. 
said he had great difficulty on the point. It ap- 
pears to me that, according to Lord Denman’s 
dictum, the answers to your correspondents’ 
Queries must be given in the negative. 

A Barrister. 

Dublin. 


Diameter of the Horizon (2™ §. iv. 206.) — The 
following is the required rule, as given by Vince, 
Plumian Professor of Astronomy : 

“It appears by calculation, that when the eye of a 
spectator is 6 feet above the surface of the sea, he can see 
3 miles; and at any other altitude of the eye, the dis- 
tance at which you can see varies as the square root of 
the altitude; if therefore a be the altitude of the eye in 
feet, and d the distance in miles which you can see at 
that altitude, then 

76 2 4/a::3: d=s, xVa 
=12247x Va; 
hence we have this rule: Multiply the square root of the 
height of the eye in feet by 12247, and the product is the 
distance to which you can see in miles,” 

The eye being at the height of 5 feet, the dis- 
tance of the horizon is 2°7384292, not quite 23 
miles: the diameter will be of course twice this 
distance. The refracting power of the air and 
vapour extends the visible horizon ; irrespective 
of which, the height being, as before, 5 feet, the 
semi-diameter of the earth 20949655 feet, gives 
the visible angle of the earth’s surface as equiva- 
lent to 2 minutes of space, or 12188 
(= 20049655 x 62831 8), 

10800 

feet, nearly 2 miles 532 yards; hence the diameter 
is equal to 4 miles 1064 yards by trigonometrical 
calculation. (Lloyd’s Math. Geog. U.K.S., p. 6., 
where there is a typographical error of 9 millions 
in the semi-diameter.) ‘Tables for refractions are 
supplied at the end of Callet’s French edition of 
Gardiner’s Tables of Logarithms, where great ex- 
actness is required. 

The highest mountain that has been measured 
is the Dhawalgiri, 28,074 feet, with a difference of 
445 feet in the respective measurements. North 





of Thibet one is said to be 30,000 English feet in | 
| naturalist,” may be seen in the Parmenides of 


height (Cosmos, i. 7.); therefore as 4/30000x 
1°2247=212°11804, more than 212 miles, the 
double of which would be the diameter of the 
horizon from that great elevation. Instead of the 
= 1°2247, the practice at sea is to use 1°3 
as suiliciently near; but this would carry the hori- 


| ist dasselbe”). 


zon of such a mountain too far by 13 miles in all 


directions. T. J. Buckton. 
Lichfield, 
Ambiguous Proper Names in Prophecies (2™ S. 


iv. 201.) — An additional illustration of those de- 
ceitful predictions which “ palter with us in a 
double sense” will be found in the life of one of 
the most contemptible of the many worthless 
beings crowned with the imperial diadem of the 
East. The circumstance about to be described 
occurred in the year 476, and is thus stated in the 
words of a French author : 

“Cependant Zénon, qui auroit été pour tout dutre un 
ennemi méprisable, faisoit déja trembler Basilisque. Il 
avoit trouvé dans les Isaures ses compatriotes tout le 
courage dont il manquoit lui-méme. Les devins, qu'il 
écoutoit comme son unique conseil, lui prédisoient qu’au 
mois de Juillet il se verroit dans Constantinople. Tous 
les Isaures étoient soldats: ils lui eurent bient6t formé 
un corps de troupes capable de tenir la campagne. Illus 
et son frére Iroconde, ayant passé le Bosphore avec une 
armée, allérent chercher les Isaures, et marchérent & Sé- 
leucie, d’oti Zénon n’avoit osé sortir. Il ne les y attendit 
pas, et s’alla renfermer dans une forteresse située sur une 
montagne de difficile accts. Les deux généraux |’y sui- 
virent et l’y tinrent assiégé. On dit que cette forteresse 
se nommoit Constantinople; et que Zénon l’ayant appris, 
ne put s’empécher de réfiéchir sur la bizarrerie de son 
sort, et sur [illusion de ces predictions frivoles qui trompent 
méme lorsqu’elles se rencontre avec la verité.” — Ch. Le Beau, 
Histoire du Bas-Empire, liv. xxxvi, vol. iv. pp. 56, 57. 


(Paris, 1819.) 
W. B. MacCane. 


Perhaps the oldest story of an ambiguity as to 
dying in Jerusalem is that which is related of 
Sylvester II. (Gerbert). He made, it is said, a 
brazen head, which answered questions aflirma- 
tively or negatively. On his asking “ Ero aposto- 
licus,” it replied “ Etiam.” On his asking ‘ Mo- 
riar antequam cantem missam in Jerusalem?” 
the answer was “ Non;” and in reliance on this 
he neglected repentance, until one day death came 
on him in a Roman church which bore the name 
of Jerusalem. See Will. Malmesbur. Gesta Ie- 

um, § 172; and for the different versions of the 
) ek | Hock’s Gerbert, Wien, 1837. J.C. R. 


Anne, a Male Christian Name (2™ S. passim.) 
—A grant of arms was passed in 1584 to Anne 
Wardell of Caen, in Normandy, gentleman, de- 
scended from John Wardell, a gentleman of Eng- 
land who established himself in France in 1417. 

Tuos. Wa. Kine, York Heravp. 


MS. Note in Locke (2 8S. iv. 189.) — The 
maintenance of the position, * that the same thing 
is and is not,” first enunciated by Heraclitus, “ the 


Plato, who is represented ‘by Alcinous and Al- 
binus as a ashuntl phibesghas. This doctrine is 
far from defunct, for Hegel's axiom is, “being 
and non-being are the same” (“Seyn und nichts 
He has a just title to that of 
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natural philosopher, if he had published nothing 

but his De Orbitis Planetarum. The above is 

only one of several positions perhaps equally as 

mysterious to Locke's MS. annotator, upon whom 

Hegel's followers would probably retort the charge 

of ignorance. T. J. Buck ton. 
Lichfield. 


“ Bring me the wine,” §c. (2 S, iv. 216.) — 
The two first stanzas copied by J. 8. D. will be 
found in a collection of Jndian Melodies, by, as I 
think, “‘ Thompson,” published nearly forty years 
ago. J do not recall the third stanza, nor am I 
sure that the others are correctly quoted; but I 
remember the commencing stanza of this wild and 
beautiful song, of which words and music are 
singularly adapted to each other; so that though 
it is nearly the period I mention since I heard 
either, they haunt my memory yet. The first 
verse is as follows : 

“ Maid of the wildly wishing eye, 

See by yon faint streak dawn is nigh ; 

*Tis not a meteor gleam of light, 

Warm as thy blush of swift delight. 
The wild rose spreading to catch the gale, 
The doe in her covert waking, 
But most the throbs of our parting tell 
Morn on our hills is breaking. 


“ Soon as again each envious eye 
Slumbers at eve to Zaida fly,” &c. 


As I write I begin to doubt whether, though 
the metre be the same, these stanzas belong to 
the same song; but I am quite sure the inquirer 
will find the verses he has quoted in the collection 
of melodies I mention. A. B. R. 

Belmont. 


Notes on Regiments : 83rd, or Glasgow (1* S. 
passim.) — 


“When the American war was carried on, Provost 
Donald proceeded to London, and offered to George III. 
to raise a regiment of a thousand men, at the expense of 
the citizens, which, considering the limited wealth and 
population of the town, was no small effort. The offer 
was accepted, and the corps was called the Glasgow 
Regiment, and afterwards the 83rd. His Majesty offered 
Provost Donald a knighthood, but he declined to accept 
the honour. The raising of this regiment caused a great 
stir in the city, and so enthusiastic were the leading 
classes in getting the ranks filled up, that many gentle- 
men paraded with drums and fifes, offering large bounties 
for recruits. 

“ The first public movement to raise the Glasgow Re- 
a was made by Mr. Gray of Carntyne, Mr. James 

finlay, and ex-Provost Ingram, who met somewhere in 
the Gallowgate, whence they proceeded as a recruiting 
party towards the Cross; Mr. Gray, who was a tall, 
handsome man, wielding a sword, as the sergeant, in 
front, followed by Mr. Finlay playing the pipes, and 
Mr. Ingram bringing up the rear. On arrival in front of 
Peter M’Kinlay’s, a famous tavern near the Exchange, 
this trio followed the example of other recruiting parties, 
by halting and proceeding upstairs, where they were in- 
stantly joined by a number of their friends from the 
reading-room, anxious to know the success they had met 





[294 S. Ne 92., Ocr. 3. °57. 
with; upon which Mr. Ingram said, ‘ There’s a sergeant 
and a piper, but I am the regiment.’ It was not many 


days, however, before a thousand men were obtained.” — 
Strang’s Glasgow and its Clubs, 
W. W. 


Malta. 


Benediction of Flags (1"* S. x. 75.; 2S. iv. 
172.) — The origin of the service employed in 
blessing flags I traced some time since: the cause 
of the custom may be found in the fact that ban- 
ners were at an early period employed in religious 
processions, as by S. Augustine when he entered 
Canterbury, and from the monasteries were carried 
to the field of battle; as S. Peter's, S. Wilfrid's 
of Ripon, and S. John’s of Beverley were dis- 
played at the battle of Northallerton ; 5S. William’s 
of York and S. Cuthbert’s of Durham were borne 
by the Earl of Surrey in his Scottish expedition. 
The oriflamme of 8S. Denis was carried in the 
armies of §. Louis and Philip le Bel. Our Ed- 
wards and Henries fought beneath the banners of 
S. Edmund and the Confessor. The crosses of 
S. George, Patrick, and Andrew, mark the re- 
spective flags of England, Ireland, and Scotland. 
The Labarum was the sacred ensign of Constan- 
tine. The famous standard, which gave name to 
the Battle of the Standard, was an imitation of the 
Caroccio, an invention of Eribert Archbishop of 
Milan in 1035, 

Flags are still thought worthy of a place ina 
church, whether the banners of S. George or S. 
Patrick at Windsor and Dublin, or the memorable 
remains of colours riddled with shot on some 
glorious field. Mackenzie Wa corr, M.A. 


Parish Registers (2° S. iv. 188.) —In answer 
to the Query of M.D., I would remark that 
“Tnitium regni domine nostre Elizabethe Re- 
gine, Nov. 17, °59,” is not apparently an inaccu- 
racy, but refers to the day of her accession, 
Nov. 17, without reference to the year. It was 
afterwards called “ the Queene’s Day.” See The 
Chronology of History by Sir H. Nicolas. 

The following will help to explain the increase 
of marriages after the parson’s deficiency, but not 
the subsequent decline, except on the supposition 
that the officers appointed grew careless, and the 
plan adopted was defeated. There had been a 
general want of attention to the registers, for, as 
Bigland remarks : 

“It is much to be lamented that, during Cromwell's 
usurpation, few parochial registers were kept with any 
tolerable regularity.” — Observations on Marriages, Bap- 
tisms, and Burials, as preserved in Parochial Registers, p. 7. 
4to., Lond. 1764.” 

This was not unnoticed at the time, for in 
August, 1653, an act was passed, intituled, “ An 
Act touching Marriages and the registering 
thereof; and also touching Births and Burials.” 
In this it was ordered that, on or before Sept. 22, 
1653, a vellum or parchment register should be 
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rovided in every parish, and that some able and 
Lomest person should “ be elected, approved, and 
sworn, should be called the Parish Register, should 
continue three years in the said ope of register 

and longer, until some other should be chosen.” 

He was to have the keeping of the said book, 
and fairly enter in writing all such publications, 
marriages, &e., as aforesaid ; and he was - to 
receive certain fees, fixed by the act. . M. 

Oxford. 


Envelope (2™ §S. iv. 170. 195.) — Without at- 
tempting to trace the origin or etymology of 
envelopes, it may perhaps be interesting to your 
correspondents to know that they were used by 
the great Frederic, King of Prussia. 

I have a private letter of his addressed to an 
English general in his service, dated July 28, 
1766, at Potsdam, which is enclosed in an en- 
velope, just like in form to those we use now, 
with the only difference that it opens on the side, 
like that used by lawyers for deeds, instead of on 
the top as those for our letters do. It is com- 
posed of very coarse German paper. 

Epwarp Foss. 

“ Unwisdom” (24 §. iv. 207.) — The following 
examples of the use of this word are the earliest I 
can find. Wycliffe’s New Testament, 1380 (Pick- 
ering, 1848), 2 Cor. 11.: 

“TI wolde yee schulden susteyne a litil thing of myn 
unwisdom.” 

Again, 2 Tim. 3.: 

“ Sothely the unwisdom of them schal be knowen to alle 
men. 

Other examples from the same source may be 
found for the looking for. 

Modern instances may be found in American 
literature. C. Mansrietp INGLeBy. 

Birmingham. 


Thomas Anglicus (2™ §S. iv. 207.) — This name 
frequently occurs in the Rotuli Litterarum Clau- 
sarum in Turri Londinensi Asservati, edited by Mr. 
T. D. Hardy. By referring to the admirable In- 
dex of this work ready access may be had to all 
the passages where the name is mentioned, trans- 
lated Engleys or L’Engleys. R. C 

Cork. 


Thumb-brewed (2™ §. iv. 147.) — One lives and 
learns ; but for your correspondent’s information 
on the above phrase, I (a Yorkshireman) should 
have gone on thinking that it merely meant “ th’ 
home brewed.” J. Eastwoop. 


Swallowing live Frogs (2™ §S. iv. 145.) — Mr- 





schoolboys, and I have seen it done often. It was 
alleged by those who did it, that it was good to 
cleanse the stomach, which seems to have been the 
notion of Mary Inglis. But how far it was a 
practice seriously adopted as a remedy for any 
maladies, I cannot say. F. C. H. 


Swallowing live frogs appears to have been no 
uncommon medicine in the North Riding of York- 
shire for weakness and consumption. Several 
old people, dead years ago, have spoken of taking 
them when young, and have even added they were 
delicious. C. J. D. J. 





HMiscellanecus, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Friends as we are to the establishment of Free Li- 
braries, we think the Corporation of Norwich should 
pause before they take the step announced in the follow- 
ing communication: **The Corporation of Norwich are 
the trustees of a library of 2000 volumes — a library ve- 
nerable from its age, its nature, its condition, and its 
donors. Consisting chiefly of the works of the Fathers, 
of Protestant controversial divinity, and of Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, and some Dutch authors, the gifts of 
learned and illustrious men connected with the city (such 
as Archbishops Parker, Tanner, and others, Burghley, 
the Howards, &c.), it contains some matchless trea- 
sures, a MS. folio of Wickliffe’s Bible, magnificently il- 


| luminated, originally belonging to Wickliffe himself, and 


| by Archbishop Parker presented to the city: 


NYANTUES tells us that more than forty years ago | 


he saw a female reaper swallow several live frogs, 
and inquires if this practice was used as a remedy 
in former times. I remember more than fift 


other illu- 
minated MSS. specimens of Pynson and Wynkin de 
Worde in original boards and clasps. It is a library of 
reference for the learned, and interesting to the learned 
only. Hitherto it has been well preserved, and there has 
never been any difficulty in obtaining access to it at any 
time during daylight; nor have there been any losses 
during the last thirty years. There is, however, in the 


| city of Norwich, of late erection, a building called ‘ The 


Free Library,’ open to all, at present very bare of books, 
but well supplied with newspapers and fugitive literature, 
suited to the taste of their readers, and frequented prin- 
cipally by artizans and young men of that class, to whom 
the books of the City Library would be as carrion to the 
multitude. Will it be believed that the Corporation of 
Norwich are about to transfer this venerable collection 
from the safe custody of the shelves where they now 
repose, to the dust, the gas, the clogged atmosphere, and 
casualties, of a crowded room; to the disregard, the ne- 
glect, the contempt of a promiscuous assemblage, who 
cannot reverence what they cannot appreciate, and who, 
however decorous and respectable, cannot appreciate Ba- 
ronivs, Eusebius, or Salisbury Missals. I appeal to the 
lovers of learning in England to protest against this de- 
secration.” It is obvious that books of the character 
referred to are not calculated for the classes for whom 
Free Libraries are instituted. The few of those classes 
who could ever use them, would then gladly use them — 
out of the Free Library, its crowds and bustle. 

We understand that the first distribution of the Na- 
tional Medals for Drawing among the Students of the 
Schools of Art of the United Kingdom, will take place at 
Manchester in the Town Hall, on the 9th October. The 
distribution will be made by the Lord President of the 
Council, the Rt. Hon. the Earl Granville, and the Vice- 
President of the Education Committee, the Rt. Hon. W. 


years ago that the practice was common wit | Cowper. 
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The cases which were some time before the Courts 
with respect to the ritual observances and other pro- 
ceedings at the churches of St. Barnabas and St. Paul’s, 
Knightsbridge, were of such importancé, and the ques- 
tions involved were of such deep interest to so large a 
bodv of churchmen, that we cannot doubt that a carefully 
prepared record of them will be valued by many. Suc 
an one has just appeared under the title of The Causes of 
Westerton against Liddell (Clerk), and Horne and others, 
St. Paul's, Knightsbridge, and Beal against Liddell ( Clerk), 
and Parke and Evans, St. Barnabas, Pimlico, as heard and 
determined by the Consistory Court of London, the Arches 
Court of Cante rbury, and the Judicial Committee of Her 
Majesty's Most Honourable Privy Council, by Edmund F. 
Moore, Esq., M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Mr. Moore, having 
attended the l 1c ttee of the Privy Council as 
professional there decided, has 
frat se two cases as to form a Jast- 

and a guide for future 

The vari from 

he course of the 
j | —and reference to 
them facilit *V notin I mlitic used — while the 
judgments ir : hes Court have been 
collated by the e and the formal judgment of the 
Judicial Committee has submitted to the learned 
judge by whom it was delivered. It need scarcely be 
added, therefore, that Mr. Moore’s volume forms a very 

nplete re f these important cases, 

Mr. Bohn has just appeared in a new chara ter — that 

of an author. We pres ume that if he does not share the 
} 


I 
sorrows of t 


cases 


us p assages 
been 


pe, W ho — 


SE iI 0 


“ . when ric ch China vessels fall’n from hi gh, 
In glitte ring dust and painted fragments lie,” 


are ready with screams of horror to rend the affrighted 
skies — he shares their admiration for the beautiful forms 
and rich hues which = clay assumes under the hand of 
the artist: and therefore, that having become the pur- 
chaser of the woodcuts of the Bernal Catalogue, he felt 
he should be doing good service to those who share his 
taste by reprinting that ( vn ah with additional in- 
formation rhe volume so produced is entitled A Guide 
to the Kn wledge of Pottery, Porcelain, and other Objects 
of Virtu, comprising an Illustrated Catalogue of the Bernal 
Collection of Works of f Art, with the Prices at which they 
were sold by Auction, and the Names of the present Pro- 
prie tors, to whic h are added an Introductory Essay on 
Pottery and Pores lain, and an engraved List of Marks and 
Monograms, by Her ry G. Bohn. When we add to this 
title-5 hat the work is illustrated by numerous 
ngravings, we have done all that can be required 

w its value | 

we have, we belix 

s Lives he L wd Chancellors im 
hes it Our sympat! 
lin times—while 
narratives ar uller of personal 


lume, 


Lord 


utility 

ve, already remark: 
reases in 
jes are more with 
Lord Campbell's 
anecdote and personal 
which has just 
Erskine, and carries 


ane 
, Lord Camp- 
interest 
i aj proac 8 Ci08e. 


men who live our own 


been 


niniscen 


PHOTOGRAPHY. — MES 

T. OTTEWILL & OO., Wholesak 
tail, and Export PHOTOGRAPHIC VPP A. 
BRATUS Manufac turers, Charlotte Terrace, 
Caledunian Ko London, beg to inform the 
Trade and Public generally, that they have 
erected extensive Worksh oe a 1 “ their 
former * * ) est Ma 
nufactory ir meras 
they are enabled to execute with despateh apy 
orders they may be favoured with The Ma- 
terials and Workmanship of the first class. 
Their Illustrated Catalogue sent Free on ap- 
plication. 


if IVING 
4d Series of 
MAULL & POLYBLANK. 
OCTOBER contains, 


Memoir 


with 


MAULL 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CELEBRITIES. A 


Photographic 


PROFESSOR FARADAY, 


& POLYBLANK, %. 
Street, and 1874. Piccadilly ; aad W. KENT 
& CO., Fleet Street. 


(o S. Ne 92., Ocr. 3. °57. 


| that of his great successor, John Earl of Eldon, down to 
the death of George the Third. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose : 


e Hance AN Mi icettany. Vol. V 
rORY 


 Denoyvsurae. Vol. II. Parti. The Demy vo, 


estensuine. The Part containing West Goscote IHun- 


Wanted by Matthew Ingle Joyce, Blackfordby, Ashby-de-la-Zouche, 


Vol. Il. Third 


Mi.wer’s History axp Awtiqurries or Wincnrsten. 
Winchester. 


Edition. Published by James Robbins, Hiz h Street, 
Wanted by W. W. King, 


Tredegar Square. E. 


<2 Newrnerox. By 
Histories of ‘T 


Wm. Robinson, 
ttenham and Ed- 


Paantsn or Sr 
iform with the 
same author. 


Henry Smee, 73. Chiswell Street, Finsbury, London, 


Hatices ta Correspondents, 


until next w several papers of 
f Book Dust, by Paoresson De 


ompelle a to postpone 


We hare been 
t, as wel atinuation 


will be given for clean 


TES AND ron vies, Finsr Senres. Full price 
veh > Wee.ef on 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 


ur First Series : 1. 14, 15, 
23 24, ; 7, 168. 
W. K Blackhe ath). The coins ment 
silver, unless in very fine conditic n. 
Warts se. We care 
mondent fers; We aly desire 
nt: be 


fter his re 


ned are only worth their weight 


quabble to which our Corre- 
see an effective Society established in 
we must rmitted to add, that as there is 
Society, if the Surrey Archwologists per- 

t, they will render themselves liable to 
other motives than a love af 


nothing the 
warks, be pe 
wromise of such a 

heir intrusion into Ke 
f being actuated by some 


veral he 
indexed. 


A. A. D. may rest assured that the x adings of Paoresson De 
nean's Book Dust shall t 
an E. Bre. 
; Vi. 596, 
M.D. On Vapol 
Ist BS. vi. 41. ; vill. 3. 
A Constanr Reaper (Bristol). The ¢ a seems to fer to 
General Jackson's hostility to the re chartering of the United 1 States Bank 
in 1831-2, who, as J’resident in the strong box, put his veto on the bill. 
C. & Gaszaves. On Mr. 


M.M. Erycius I: 


duly 


On the ellipsis in the petition Jormula, see our let 8. i. 43. 


ns bees, and the American stars and stripes, sce 


Cotton's emigrant bees, see lat 8. xii. 452. 


teanus is noticed in most biographical Dictionarics. 
Iora. We have only met with the following dramas by Thomas Powell 
of Monmouth: The Wife's Revenge, a tragedy in one act, in verse. Lond. 
b v i tion entitle Tales of the Olden Time ;" 

~~ cts, Lond. 8vO. 184 


e' shepherd's Well, a pla 
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2nd 5. iv **well-bred " read “ well- 
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axo Queams”™ 
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LLEN’S ILLUSTRATED 
ts, 1 i CATALOGUE of PATENT PORT- 
MANTEAUS, with Four Compartments; 
DESPATCH BOXES, WRITING and 
| DRESSING CASES, TRAVI LLING BAGS, 
with square opening ; and 599 other Articles 
| for Travelling. By Post for Two Stamps 
| 
| 


Portr 
The Number for 


J. T. ALLEN, Manufacturers of POR- 
TABL BE BAKRACK-ROOM FURNI- 
TURE and MILITARY OUTFITTERS. 
(See separate Catalogue.) 18. and 2, 

STRAND. 


Gracechurch 





